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“EYE-RHYMES” IN THE POEMS OF SURREY 
AND WYATT. 

In Ellis’s ‘ Early English Pronunciation,’ pt. iii. 
p. 863, under the heading, “Unusual Spellings 
and Forms for Appearance of Rhymes,” there is a 
long list of words whose spelling has been de- 
liberately altered by Spenser; in some cases to 
manufacture a rhyme where under ordinary circum- 
stances none existed, in others merely to give to the 
eye a harmony of form when the sounds were already 
true rhymes. Mr. Ellis has, however, omitted to 
mention, first, that this device had already been 
resorted to both by Surrey and Wyatt in their 
poems which appeared in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany’; 
and, secondly, that the practice was actually re- 
commended by Pattenham in the‘ Arte of Poesie,’ 
“in all such cases (if necessitie constraineth).” 

I have noted the following examples of altered 
spelling in Surrey and Wyatt (Tottel’s ‘ Miscel- 
lany,’ Arber’s English Reprints, Constable, 1895). 

Ia Surrey : Payn, playn (p. 1), bost, most (p. 4), 
sene, grene, tene (p. 4), small, reall (p. 4), ronne, 
begonne (p. 5), wurkes, larkes (p. 6), desyre, yre 
(p. 9), payne, agayne (p. 21), raine, paine (p. 24). 
In Wyatt: Hert, desert (p. 58), desart, part 
(pp. 72 and 78). 

On the other hand, Surrey has plain, pain 
(p. 18), fire, desire (p. 25), raine, paine (p. 24) ; 
and Wyatt has hart, smart (pp. 53 and 66), and 


hartes, dartes (p. 71). The first edition of the 
* Miscellany’ appeared in 1557. 

In spite of the licence which these poets allowed 
themselves in making eye-rhymes, they did not 
consistently alter the spelling for this purpose, for 
Surrey writes desire, myre (p. 23), avayl, bewail 
(pp. 29 and 30), plain, reign (p. 26), eyes, twise 
(p. 34), nyght, shright (p. 38), and faine, obtain 
(p. 41); while Wyatt has her, fier (p. 73), and 
prayer, desire (ibid.). Both Surrey and Wyatt 
have rhymes like delight (for delite), night (p. 13), 
plight, despight (p. 17), night, spight (p. 21), and 
knight, delight (p. 48). This class (the -ite, -ight) 
of rhymes contains the majority of Spenser’s altered 
spellings, and we find spellings like bight and 
quight on nearly every page of the ‘ Faery Queene.’ 
The most interesting point in all this is, however, 
the apparent connexion between these altered 
spellings and the passage which occurs in Putten- 
ham’s ‘ Arte of Poesie’ (1589), liber ii. chap. viii. 
(ix.), pp. 94-5, Arber’s edition :— 

‘* Now there cannot be in a maker a fowler fault, then 
to falsifie his accent to serve his cadence, or by untrue 
orthographie to wrench his words to serve his rime, for 
it is a signe that such a maker is not copious in his owne 
language, or (as they were wont to say) not halfe his 
crafts maister, as for example, if one should rime to this 
word (Restore) he may not match him with (Doore) or 
(Poore) for neither of both are of like terminant, either 
by good orthography, or in naturall sound neverthe- 
lesse in all such cases (if necessitie constraineth) it is 
somewhat more tollerable to help the rime by falee 
orthographie, then to have an unpleasant dissonance to 
the case by keeping trewe orthography and losing the 
rime, as for example, it is better to rime (Dore) with 
(Restore) then in his teewer orthographie, which is 
(Doore) and to this word (Desire) to say (Fier) then fyre 
though it be otherwise better written fire.” 


It is amusing to note in this passage upon “ true 
orthography ” that both words are written in two 
different ways; it is also interesting to observe 
the candid expression of the fallacy that words 
differently spelt cannot rhyme together. After 
all, the critics who nowadays fall foul of rhymes 
like palm, arm, born, dawn, and so on, in con- 
temporary verse, cannot be expected to be wiser 
than their fathers, and are probably content to err 
in good company. 3 

From what Puttenham says of the merits of 
Surrey and Wyatt (‘Arte of Poesie,’ liber i. 
chap. xxxi. pp. 74 and 76, Arber’s edition), it seems 
probable that he would base his canons of the 
poetic art largely upon the work of these “first 
reformers of our English meetre and stile”’; “‘ the 
two chief lanternes of light to all others that have 
since employed their pennes upon English Poesie.” 
In fact, Pattenham may have written the passage 
upon rhyme already quoted partly to justify the 
offences of these poets against “trewe ortho- 
graphie.” 

This conclusion, in any case, seems inevitable : 
that Pattenham’s contemporary Spenser indulged 
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in spellings like quight, bight, &c., when “ neces- 

sitie constraineth,” in accordance with ideas upon 

rhyme similar to those of the first great English 

poetical critic. Hy. Wr tp. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


HORNE TOOKE’S DIARY. 
(Concluded from p. 104.) 

Sunday, Aug. 10, Saw Mrs. Bonney, Mies Johnson, & 
Mra. Tomkins on the Walks. 

Friday, Aug. 15. Mrs. Kyd etood under my window. 
**How do you do, madam!” “ Very indifferently, not 
well at all.” Mr. Wallace step forwards & said 
“This must not be suffered,” & sent her off the leads. 
I learn from Mr, Kyd that attempts have been made to 
suborn witnesses against me. And from the best authority 
(the persons themeelves) I know the wicked means em- 

loyed by Reeves & Dundas with persons examined 
fore the Privy Council. I defy them & their false- 


hood, 

Saturday, Aug. 16. Col. a with his wife, walked 
on broad walk, in company with Mr, Stiles (comise® of 
Customs) & his wife & other ladies & gentlemen. I took 
Weston by the hand, availing myself of the order, which 
only forbids talking. 

Br. Darwin in bis Zoonomia, Dr, Vincent in his Greek 
Verb, Dr. Bedoes. Bold men to praise me at this time. 

Monday, Aug. 18. Dr. Pearson visited me. Read to 
me a part of his Paper for transactions of Royal Society, 
which he corrected with me. 

Tuesday, Aug. 19. Militia Bill, Discontent in London, 

Wednesday, August 20. Troops sent out of Tower. 
Crimp’s house in Shoe Lane, Xc., &c., 

Thursday, August 21, 1794. Dr. Pearson visited me, & 
finished reading his dissertation for Royal Society's 
Transactions, He told me some months ago that a 
gentleman at Kensington brought him ao paper re- 
lative to my —— which that gentleman received 
from one who felt very much for my situation, but he 
would not tell Dr. Pearson the name of the sender. This 
day Dr. Pearson tells me that the person who sent these 
professions of respect and affection, with the paper, was 
Mr. Wilkes, About 300 men in 4 Piquets marched at 
different times of the day out of the Tower to patrole 
the streets, Not less than nine large concourses of people 
in nine different parts of the town this day, on the 
crimp account as | learn from Dr. Pearson and Mre, 
Mould’s sister who saw them. 4 past 10 at night, I 
am told by Mould, the warder, that the people have 
thrown bricke, tiles and jugs from top of houses on the 
London horse association, and on the soldiers, And 
another Piquet is now marching from the Tower. 

Friday, August 22, 1794. Mr. Clive visited me......Mre. 
—s 1 dozen of fine madeira and 1 doz, old 

oc 

Saturday, August 23. Kinghorn & Wallace come to me 
and tell me that the Colonel (who is just gone, I think 
they said Col. Frazer) and adjutant Brice, had com- 
plained to the Governour, that the prisoners sat and 
talked together : that therefore the Governour ordered 
that the prisoners should retire from the walks at sun- 
set, and should not be permitted to speak to each other. 

I refused to receive any orders but from the Governour 
either by his own words spoken by bimeelf or written, 
and I desired Kinghorn to give my compliments to the 
Governour, and to tell him I desired to speak to him ; 
having now been a quarter of a year and a week a close 
—_ and not having seen the Governour since the 

it day. 


Governour, Col. Yorke, visited me, He repeated his kind 
—— & I believe his wishes to behave honourably 
are sincere, 


H. Tooke detailed his grievances at some length 
to the colonel, who was conciliatory, and “did not 
wish to aggravate the (prisoners’) confinement, but 
feared the Warders might complain of him to Lord 
Cornwallis, the Lieut.-Governour.” 


Monday, Aug. 25. New order. Mr. Wallace alone is 
to carry re ! Mr. Gruaz chuses to read them ! ! 
An order stuck up in my room signed L. Gruaz, Yeoman 
Porter, N.B, Gruaz isa frenchman or Swiss, was ser- 
vant to Earl Shipbrook, brother of Gen' Vernon ; and 
has done duty only 4 years ; and has of his own authority 
assumed to give orders, & afterwards imposed on the 
Deputy Lieut. to give his sanction. 

turday, Aug. 30. By Governour’s permission Mr. 
Clive visited Mr. Hardy whose wife died on Thursday 
morning last. 

Thursday, Sep. 4. Mr. Clive gave me a brace of 
partridges which I gave to Kinghorn. 

Wednesday, Sep, 10, 1794. 

Under this date is the substance of a letter from 
Tooke to Mr. and Mrs. Macnamara, thanking them 
for visiting his daughters, &c. He concludes thus: 
** Mr. Macnamara’s friendship for Mr. H. T. need 
not give Mr. Macnamara any uneasiness : for H. T. 
has never done an action, nor uttered a word, nor 
written a single sentence, nor harboured a thought, 
of an important political nature, which (taken with 
all its circumstances of time, place, & occasion) he 
wishes either recalled or concealed.” These words 
must have sounded familiar to Mr. Macnamara 
when a little later they were spoken, almost as they 
occur here, by Tooke at his trial, at which Mr. 
Macnamara was present and gave evidence for the 
defence. 

Saturday, Sep. 13. The Deputy Lieut, Gov" is gone 
(they say) for a week. Gruaz insulted Mr. Thelwall. 
Gruaz told him he was an impertinent fellow. The 
Mejor of the Tower followed, took Thelwall by the arm, 
& ordered the Warder at his peril to take care that “that 
man should not walk tomorrow, but from ten to four or 
five.” 

Sunday, Sep. 14. The Major of Tower ordered retreat 
to be beaten at 4 before 6, instead of 20 min, after 6. 
The Major has given the centinels strict charge of the 
prisoners, telling them that the Warders do not perform 
their duty, &c., &, 

Monday, Sep. 15. The Major sent a serjeant to Capt. 
Dalling for talking to me. 

Wednesday, Sep. 17. Intelligence of a Special Com- 
mission with a variety of particular circumstances, all 
satisfying me that there is a deep conspiracy for delibe- 
rate murder. 

Sunday, Sep. 21. Agreed that Mr. Joyce’s brother 
shall employ Gurney & Ramsey to take down Judge's 
charge for Joyce, Bonney, Kyd & H, Tooke. 

Friday, Sep. 26. Tom Symonds tells me Mr. Joyce's 
brother (told him) that a friend of his, who dined with 
Mr. Pitt the day before yesterday, in company with Att, 
Gen' &c,, heard Mr. Pitt say, that they had not been 
able to get anything against Mr. Horne Tooke, 

Monday, Sep. 29. Bateman Warder. Just 2 or 3 days 
before Grand Jury, Rumour in papers of a Plot to 
assassinate the King. The Villains have timed this well, 


Sunday, Aug, 24, At 11 o'clock the Deputy Lieut. 


to destroy whom they please. Mr, Clive (called), Mr. 
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Tooke’s heart smites him at last. I shall be able to pay 
my attorney to subpoena my witnesses, My Warder, Bate- 
man, isa shocking beast, loaded with nauseous infirmi- 
ties. & a most brutal mind & manners. To be stapled 
to the floor, without him, would be more tolerable than 
his company. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1. F—— wished to speak to me, & 
was prevented by Bateman, the Warder, 

Thursday, Oct.2. Privy Council deny Clarkson per- 
mission to see me, telling him “ it would be time enough 
when the bills are found.” N.B. The Commissioners go 
from Serjeant’s Inn at 4 past 9 this morning. Grand 
Jury commence. 

Friday, Oct. 3. Gave to a corporal for bis humanity 
to bie recruits £1.1. 0, which I sent (by) the Warder, 
Mr. Warner, a banoverian. 

Sunday, Oct. 5. Joyce gave mea copy of Eyre’s charge, 
taken by Rameey. - Chivers called to speak to me 
in the Tower—grateful young man. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7. Notice of Bill found. Clarkson 
called, I gave him list of my witn to subp 

Wednesday, Oct. 8. My nephew John Wildman came 
to me this day by permission of the Privy Council, 
Clarkson, my eolicitor, applied for him last friday, to 
assist my preparation by writing for me. 

Thursday, Oct, 9. Erskine, Gibbs, Vaughan, & Clark- 
son visited me, I see that I must plead for myself in 
person. I learn from Vaughan that Mr. Tooke deposited 
with him for me £100, & that Mr. Clive, on Vaughan’s 
note, advanced to him for me, also £100. 

Saturday, Oct. 11. A note from Clarkson, my solicitor, 
that the Indictments would be delivered on Monday, 
13th, & the Trials commence on Monday 27th of this 
month. 

Monday, Oct, 13, White served me with copies of In- 
dictments d& Lists of Witnesses 207, & Jurors 228, 

2(7+228—435. To inquire after 434 per day, besides 
my own witnesses to produce & all other preparations. 
Out of 228 Jurors I see 11 honest men. 

Thursday, Oct. 23. Erskine & Gibbs are to dine with 
me & settle & arrange for my trial tomorrow. They are 
to come at } past 3. Mr. Clive came, and at nine at 
night, whilst Mr. Clive & my nephew were with me, 
Kinghorn the Jailer, came to lock me up, as usual. Mr. 
Clive & my nephew were preparing todepart. Kinghorn 
gave me the Governour's compliments & informed me that 
the sheriff would take me tomorrow at eight in the 
morning to convey me to Newgate, Short notice for a 
removal, especially with my infirmity. By this method, 
they embarrass and harrass us just at the moment of 
preparing for trial, & interrupt our business. This 
rancour is like all that has preceded. 

Friday, Oct. 24, 1794. I rose at four, because of my 
infirmity that I might be ready at eight for the Sheriff. 
I packed up my papers in a trunk; my things in a box 
lent to me by Mrs. Mould. Half past six o’clock—King- 
horn tells me that I am to walk through the tower on 
foot & there to be delivered to the Sheriff. I desired 
my Compliments to the Governor, and my thanks for all 
the civilities & indulgencies—(small enough God knows)— 
which I have received in the Tower, at the same time 
(Kinghorn was) to represent to him, that it is wet above & 
below, that my gouty feet compel me to wear thin shoes, 
being unable to bend a strong sole or strong upper 
leather; that it would be cruel just at this moment to 
make me catch cold, and thus carry me a dum) man to 
my trial; that there is chance enough of that in the 
sudden change of my bed and apartments; & therefore 
to request that I may go in a coach to the Gate of the 
tower; and if it is necessary that I should be delivered 
on foot, that I may there descend & be so delivered, I 
expect Governor’s answer. He permitted me coach, 


We are paraded, with great attendance, slowly thro* 
St. Paul’s Churchyard to Newgate. Thus I lose my 
consultation with Erskine & Gibbs. Sheriff very civil. 

Saturday, Oct. 25, Arraigned. Received by Wildman, 
from Vaughan £30. Sheriffs very civil. 

Tuesday, Oct. 28, 1794. Mr. Clive this evening put 
into my hand a Letter which he desired me to read when 
he was gone. It contained only 5 tenpound Banknotes, 


No entry for several days. | 

unday, Nov, 23. Mr. Clive put into my hand £30. 

Wimbledon. Arrived at 3 o'clock p.m, 

It will be seen that Horne Tooke arrived at 
Newgate 24 Oct., where he remained while Hardy’s 
trial proceeded. His own trial commenced on 
Monday, 17 Nov., the judges present being Eyre, 
Chief Justice, Macdonald, Hotham, Grose, and 
Lawrence. The Attorney and Solicitor General, 
with others, prosecuted for the Crown ; Erskine 
and Gibbs being assigned as counsel for the accused. 
A considerable time was consumed in selecting a 
jury, several persons being challenged by the 
prisoner and not a few by the Crown, whilst 
many pleaded ill health or were found to be dis- 
qualified. The number was at length made up, 
after the challenges for the Crown had been with- 
drawn. Among the witnesses of note called on 
Tooke’s behalf were Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan, also 
Philip Francis, believed by many to be “ Janius,” 
whose attacks on himself Tooke had, in earlier 
days, met and repelled with singular success. The 
trial lasted through the week, Chief Justice Eyre, 
who presided, displaying conspicuous forbearance 
towards the accused, to whom he permitted a lati- 
tude in his questions and statements not always, 
judging from the reports, accorded to prisoners on 
trial for high treason. The verdict of ‘* Not 
Guilty ” was delivered by the jury, after a con- 
sultation of eight minutes only, at 8 o’clock on 
Saturday evening, and it would seem that Tooke 
returned to his house at Wimbledon on the follow- 
ing day. Should any reader wish to peruse the 
diary in extenso, he will find the volume containing 
it in the Library of the British a au 


‘*Lantuorn.” — Fifty years ago printers 
believed this to be the right spelling, owing to a 
notion which possessed them that the word was a 
corruption of lamp-horn. Instances of deliberate 
alteration of the correct spelling by printers’ 
readers, both then and later, are within my own 
cognizance ; and there are even now persons out- 
side as well as inside printing offices who are 
ignorant or forgetful of the orthography. Three 
examples of misspelling have come before me in 
the last seven weeks—two appearing in proofs of 
matter composed at a large printing office, and the 
third, I regret to say, in your own pages (8 S, 
xi. 92). I refrain from quoting Horace’s hack- 
neyed verse about human nature, though the pitch- 


fork has no doubt been repeatedly used in your 
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columns, At what time the misspelling had its 
birth is at present unknown to me, Such dic- 
tionaries, in existence before Shakespeare wrote, as 
I have consulted have the right spelling, but I 
find lanthorn in Shakespeare (‘2 Henry IV.’ I. ii. 
55), pronounced as written, in jesting association 
with “horn of abundance.” Bacon also has the 
misspelling, and the following quotation from his 
‘Natural History’ (Century iii., § 224) is re- 
markable on account of the seeming catachresis : 
‘lf there were two lanthorns of glass, the one a 
crimson, and the other an azure, and a candle within 
either of them, those coloured lights would mingle, and 
cast upon a white paper a purple colour.” 
* It is hardly credible that Bacon could have 
believed in the absurd etymology, therefore I use 
the word ‘‘ seeming.” F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Tae Origin or ALEXANDER Pore.—It may 
interest your readers to learn the origin of the 
family of the poet Alexander Pope. It is curious 
that although so many attempts to discover it have 
been made—Hunter actually writing a small book 
on the subject—no one has hitherto found out the 
truth. I have found so much in Pope’s preface to 
his edition of Shakspere confirmatory of the views 
I arrived at, and so utterly opposed to those of the 
great Shakspere authorities, that I have deter- 
mined to issue a book upon the subject, hoping 
that his influence may yet prevail to put a stop to 
the shameful publication of ‘Pericles,’ which is 
clearly the work of two men, Gower and Marlowe, 
and two separate plays, with no sort of connexion 
between them, and which it is as great an abomina- 
tion to call Shakspere’s as it is to publish it. 
Pope unhesitatingly condemns it as spurious, and 
his knowledge was infinitely superior to our own. 
In gratitude to his memory I am writing an essay 
upon him, and naturally I took up the vexed ques- 
tion of bis genealogy. At first I followed Hunter, 
and this led to Fawsley, the alleged birthplace of 
Dr. Walter Pope, whom Hunter supposes was his 
half-brother. A learned genealogist, the Lady 
Knightly of Fawsley, undertook the search, but 
could find nothing. I then followed my system, 
and, beginning with the grandfather of the poet, the 
Rev. Alex. Pope, rector of Thruxton, I found from 
Foster’s valuable work, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ from 
the date given at his matriculation, that he was born 
in the year 1600, and this material fact, that he 
was a Hampshire man. Woodward’s ‘ Hampshire’ 
shows that the widow of Sir Richard Pope had a 
Chancery suit tempe Q. Elizabeth about a house in 
Andover; and the Rev. R. P. Braithwaite, the 
vicar, has most kindly sent me this information 
from the registers. Richard Pope married Elizabeth 
Evans 8 Nov., 1589 (I presume the lady who was 
the litigant), and they had five children bap- 
tized there, the fourth being Alexander, 25 Nov., 
1600. In the first year of James I. Richard Pope 


was a churchwarden, and very little research at the 
Record Office will now probably produce the history 
of the family, and show whether the poet’s boast 
of an alliance with the Earls of Downe was correct, 
Pym Yeatmay. 
Lightwoods Cottage, Harborne, near Birmingham, 


Eritapa.—The following poetical effort surely 
deserves a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ It is transcribed 
from Hearne, on p. 207 of Burrell MS. 5699, and 
is stated there to have been painted formerly on 
the inside of the wall of the belfry of Rudgwick 
Church, Sussex :— 

Without this Wall 
Lyeth the Body of Grandly Dt Edward Haines 
For* to maintain his family spared not for paines 
To ride and to run, to give releife 
To those which were in pain and gre ife. 
Who the 30% of April entered Death's straite Gate, 
From the Birth of our Saviour 1708 : 
And about the Age of 33. 
And had his father’s Virtues in ev'ry degree ; 
And left bebind him when he left this life 
Two likely Sons and a loveing Wife 
And about 36 weeks after 
His wife and Relect was brought a bed with a Daughter 
Which three we desire may live 
Not to beg but to give. 
His eldest Son Edward was then 6 years and 10 months 


Amongst all the Doctors, tho’ there are many, 
He is as much mised as any, 
Like to most mortals to his practice he was a slave 
He catched the small pox & died & is here in his 
grave. 

The spelling, punctuation, &c., are copied as 
exactly as possible, but the transcript is not very 
legible. In the original I imagine that the word 
I have marked with an asterisk must have been 
who,” E. G. Crayton. 
Richmond. 


‘Eicon Basitice.’— The interest in ‘Eicon 
Basilice’ has lately been revived by the important 
publication of Mr. Almack. I am not aware 
whether his volume contains this early incidental 
literary notice of its genuineness which I have met 
with. It occurs in the ‘ Easy and Compendious 
Introduction to the Reading of all Sorts of His- 
tories,’ by Mathias Prideaux, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, sixth edition, 1682, p. 355; but it 
is not in the fifth (1675). In a notice of the 
vindication of himself by the king during his 
imprisonment he writes :— 

“And having once taken the pen in hand, and the 
solitude of his imprisonment affording him leisure 
enough, he draws with it that true pourtraiture, w° he 
hath left us behind, of himself: a peice above the reach 
of the painter's skill and pencil, being « lively repre- 
sentation of his best and noblest part, the mind, which 
like the Deity from whom it came and with whom 
that of princes hath the nearest affinity, is invisible and 
inaccessible; a peice which sball be fresh and lively, 
when the oyls and colours of his pictures laid on by 
Vandicks hand shall fade ; wear and endure, when his 
brass and marble statues shall be mouldered into dust, 
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last as long as time iteelf shall, to be both read and 
admired.” 
Ep. 


[See ‘N. & Q.’ Indexes, passim.] 


Foik-tore.—Some years ago I learnt 
that a Chinaman can tell the time by looking at 
the eyes of a cat; but I searched in vain for exact 
details in all the books I know. Recently I have 
received full information from a Chinese friend, 
and as it is apparently not to be found in print 
elsewhere, I thought it might be worthy of a 
corner here. Some naturalist can perhaps inform 
me if there is any foundation for this curious belief, 
and I should also like to find out if any parallel 
exists in other countries. Every twenty - four 
hours is divided by the Chinese into twelve 
periods of two hours each, their names in Can- 
tonese being tsze (midnight), chao (1 to 3), yan 
(3 to 5), mao (5 to7), san (7 to 9), sze (9 to 11), 
ng (midday), mi (1 to 3), san (3 to 5), yao (5 to 
7), sut (7 to 9), hoi (9 to 11). The cat’s eye is 
supposed to be susceptible of three variations in 
shape, and each of these lasts exactly two hours, 
and then changes to the next in rotation. Thus 


the round pupil corresponds to the period of mid- 
night ; at one o’clock it turns to a vertical oblong, 
at three o’clock to a horizontal oblong, while at 
five o’clock the round shape again manifests itself. 
At the birth of a child the household cat is seized, 


and the hour deduced from its eyes as a basis for 
the calculations of the astrologers. 
Jas. Pratt, Juno. 


A Mope or Reavy Rererence.—I think 
many readers may like to know of the simple plan 
whereby I have for years been able to find my 
place in a book with great readiness. If I come 
across a passage to which I shall have some day 
to refer again, { take down not only the number of 
the page, but the position of the passage on the 
page, for some pages are very long. It used to be 
the custom to divide long pages into parts by the 
use of the letters a, b, c, &c. ; but this was often 
too elaborate. For practical purposes only four 
letters should be used, viz., a, b, c, andd. One has 
no time to measure accurately, but it is easy to 
judge by the eye with sufficient exactness. Hence 
I use “ p. 20 a” to signify p. 20, near the top, or 
somewhere within the first quarter of the page ; 
then “p. 206” means p. 20, above the middle; 
“p. 20¢” means p. 20, below the middle; and 
“‘p. 20d” means p. 20, near the bottom. Some- 
times, as a refinement, I use “p. 207.” Here f 
means finis, i.¢., the last line. Even if a quota- 
tion is on the border-line, and the worst comes to 
the worst, one has merely to read half the page, 
not all of it. If the page is in double columns, 
then col. 1 may be called “1”; but I prefer to 
call it “‘a”; it is easier. That is, I write 
20 bc” to signify p. 20, col. 2, somewhere 


below the middle of the column. Of all time- 
saving processes, this is one of the best ; it gives 
no particular trouble, and is a great help to the 
eye. Watrer W. Sear. 


Dovertas, Port anp PReacHER.— 
Owing to the lack of material in London, I was 
unable to compile an adequate memoir of this 
singular man for the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (vol. xv.). I now learn that he was a 
native of Glendaruel, parish of Kilmodan, Argyle- 
shire, where he had many relations. They were 
known at the time of his birth and for some time 
afterwards as MacLugas, which was ultimately 
changed to Douglas. Neil Douglas was probably 
born in 1750; but unfortunately there is a blank 
in the register of births between 1749 and 1761. 
It would seem, however, that he was the son of 
Neil MacLugas and Elizabeth Cowan. His father 
was elder, treasurer, and apparently session clerk 
in the parish from 1745 to 1753. Some time ago 
I heard that Mr. Archibald Brown, of Custom 
House Place, Greenock, a countryman of Neil 
Douglas, had obtained a good deal of information 
about him in Glasgow, particularly in the Stirling 
Library. I trust that Mr. Brown may be induced 
to publish the result of his researches ; if, indeed, 
he has not already done so. 

Gorpon Goopwin. 


Wart-curinc as an Occurt Science.—TI 
have lately come across a water-curer in humble 
circumstances, whose cures were stated to be of 
so marvellous a description that I felt impelled to 
examine the matter somewhat closely. This led 
to the discovery that wart-curing, at any rate in 
this part of the world, was at one time a by no 
means uncommon trade, and was always sbrouded 
in mystery. The wart-curer in whom I am in- 
terested, together with his father, from whom he 
inherited the secret, claims to have cured hundreds 
of cases, and to be infallible; and certainly, 
having myself examined some cases, I am not dis- 
posed to discredit his statement. The proceeding 
is somewhat as follows. The patient has to tell 
the exact number of warts troubling him, and is 
then bidden not to do anything to them for a fort- 
night, and not to think about them, and at the 
end of that time they will have disappeared. The 
wart-curer is supposed to notch a stick with the 
number of the warts, and to treat some herbs, 
which he has often to walk miles to procure ; but 
this part of the business is his secret, and no one 
knows the process exactly. Now one is naturally 
inclined to say to this, “ What rubbish!” But 
the evidence in favour of the wart-curer is over- 
whelming. I will cite the three cases personally 
known to me. One is that of a relation, whose 
hands were covered with warts, some of old 
standing, and who was induced to give my wart- 
curer a trial. She gave their number as fifteen, 
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and in the fortnight fifteen had disappeared ; but 
three were left. She then returned to the wart- 
curer, who at once remarked that she must have 
stated the wrong number, in which remark she 
acquiesced, and in the next fortnight the remaining 
warts disappeared. A servant in a neighbouring 
house had thirteen warts on her hands, which 
disappeared under the same strange treatment. 
Lastly, a woman in this village had her face and 
neck much disfigured by warts, of which altogether 
on her person there were stated to be some 250. 
The whole of these disappeared in the fortnight. 
From what I am told I could probably enlarge 
the number indefinitely; but perhaps some of 
your readers can substantiate my statement from 
other quarters, and, better still, give me the reason 
for so strange, yet satisfactory, a cure. I have 
only to add that my wart-curer will accept no 
payment, though he does not object to a present 
of tobacco, Hotcomse IncuEsy, 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


“Hevomanp”: “Hanoment.”—In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire one occasionally hears the 
word ‘* Hengmand” used in such an expression 
as “ How the Hengmand doI know?” The word 
is very distinctly pronounced and aspirated, so 
that there can be no mistake as to the form. More 
frequently it occurs as “ Hangment,” in the phrase 
‘to play the Hangment,” meaning “to play the 
devil,” to make havoc. ‘“ What the Hangment !” 
is also frequently heard. I spell this word with a 
capital, because it is the name of a mythical being. 

Burns, in his ‘ Address to the Deil,’ speaks 
of that being as “ Hangie.” Vigfisson, s. v. 
“ Hanga,” says that, according to an ancient myth, 
“Odin himself was represented as hangi, hanging on the 
tree Ygg-drasil, and from the depths beneath ing up 
the hidden mystery of wisdom.” 

Burns’s ‘‘ Hangie” (for hangi-man or hang-man) 
is therefore Odin. Accordingly “ Hengmand,” 
or ‘* Hangment,” is also Odin, the hanging man, 
or hanged man. For the termination mand or 
ment compare the German niemand and the older 
nieman, niemant, I hear that an English legend 
about Hangman’s Stone still exists, and that 
Dr. Sykes, formerly of Mexborough, shortly 
intends to publish it. I do not know whether 
the legend can be connected with Odin. For 
Odin as “ hangi,” see ‘ Corpus Poet. Boreale,’ i. 24. 
A fragmentary story about Jack Otter, in my 
* Household Tales,’ &c., should also be compared. 
8. O. Appr. 


Wester MSS.—A very large and valuable find 
of Wesley letters and correspondence relating to 
the early days of Methodism has been recently 
brought to light at the Wesleyan Book-Room, 
City Road, London. Stimulated by his previous 
success in this direction, the Rev. Charles H. 
Kelly, the Connexional book-steward, while pro- 


secuting his searches, came upon a box containing 
John Wesley’s autograph letters and journals, 
Nos. 1 to 121, from July, 1738, to December, 
1790 ; also his brother Charles Wesley’s journals 
and letters—some two hundred in ail. Letters 
also have been found written by many of those 
associated with the Wesleys in the great religions 
movement of the last century. Among a number 
of interesting documents is the MS. sermon 
preached by Charles Wesley before the University 
of Oxford on the text “Awake, thou that sleepest,” 
since included as the third in the fifty-three Wesley 
standard sermons; also Charles Wesley’s letters 
of deacon’s and priest’s orders, signed by the 
bishops of Oxford and London. Besides this 
valuable find, the Book-Room authorities have 
just obtained possession of the original MS. of 
John Bennet’s copy of the minutes of the first four 
conferences presided over by Mr. Wesley, together 
with the only known perfect copy of ‘The Nature, 
Design, and General Rules of the United Societies,’ 
signed by John Wesley. The latter is in manu- 
script, and contains the rules of the Methodist 
Church. There are also several of Mrs. Susannah 
Wesley’s letters. Daniet Hipwett. 


Papat Butt on Anciican Orpers.—I have 
frequently been asked whether it would be per- 
missible for any future Pope to reopen the ques- 
tion treated of in the Bull of Leo XIII. And I 
reply, It would be, though most unlikely, possible, 
because, as Bossuet observed, the Pope in emergen- 
cies can do anything. But it is not open to 
individual Catholics to do so; and it will be 
remembered those foreign ecclesiastics who hoped 
for a different decision, at once, and ex animo, 
bowed to the Papal ruling. Of course, I write 
from no polemical standpoint, but simply record a 
note of fact and Georce Anous. 

St. Andrews, N. 


* Dictionary oF Nationat Biocrapny.’—In 
vol. iii. p. 121, it is stated that Henry Bankes, of 
Kingston Hall, Dorset, married Frances, daughter 
of William Woodward, Esq., Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands. The governor’s name was Woodley, 
and not Woodward. W. Roperts. 


Harsnetr Famity.—Samuel Harsnett, the 
nephew and executor of Samuel Harsnett, Arch- 
bishop of York and founder of Chigwell Grammar 
School, would probably be identical with Samuel 
Harsnett, of Great Fransham, Norfolk. His will, 
signed 6 March, 1668, with codicil dated 6 July, 
1670, was proved 28 Oct., 1670 (registered in 
P.C.C. 134, Penn). Therein he mentions his wife: 
Eleanor, and his three unmarried daughters, Mary,. 
Anne, and Cotton. To his son, Samuel, he be- 
queathed an estate at Chigwell, Essex. His eldest: 
daughter, Mrs. Barbara Fisher, had issue Samuel, 
Barbara, 


and Eleanor. The Chigwell property 
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was in possession of the Fisher family at the be- 
ginning of the present century. I may add that 
the William Kemp who married Thomazine 
Waldegrave (afterwards the wife of Archbishop 
Harsnett) was a son of Robert Kemp, of Gissing, 
Norfolk. See Gent. Mag., vol. xevi. pt. ii. 
594, Gorpon Goopwin. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Saviour orn Sr. Mary Ovenrre, 
waRK.—The collegiate church of St. Saviour or 
St. Mary Overie, Southwark, has had some good 
historians, but it is destitute of manuscripts, all of 
which seem to have disappeared from the Chapter 
library at the Dissolution, there having been an 
interval of obliteration when even the church itself 
was sold. In conjunction with our revived Chapter 
I am anxious to gather again any copies or originals 
that can be obtained, and I venture, through your 
columns, to ask the assistance of antiquaries. Any 
suggestions as to coverts which I may draw will be 
valuable, as well as offers of material. I am in- 
formed by a learned friend that the late Mr. G. R. 
Corner, F.S.A., unearthed a good deal of informa- 
tion, but that his collection was dispersed at his 
death. Hoysue Sournwark, Bishop. 


Peter Fix.—Was there a comedy or farce, in 
vogue ‘‘ sixty years since,” in which Liston played 
a character bearing the above name; and if so, how 
was it entitled ? A. A. 


“ ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book’ 
(1867) says, s.v., “An old denomination for a 
tender : thus in Drake’s expedition to Cadiz two of 
her Majesty’s pinnaces were appointed to attend 
his squadron as handmaids.” I should like to 
know where Smyth found this use of the word, 
and to have any other examples. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

word is 
used in some south-coast watering-places, I should 
like to know exactly the counties where it is 
common, and to have any instances cf its use, 
also of word Is the term 
hackney-chair (pro =a sedan-chair)ever applied 
to bath-chairs ? Q. 


Lirttecot Tracrepy.—Can any of your readers 
say whether the “ Littlecot tragedy” is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott ; if so, in which of his novels 
is it to be found ? F. BP. 


Pirates,—I want iculars concerning the 
two pirates, Ward and Dansiker, who lived towards 


the close of the sixteenth century. In a copy of 
Daborne’s play ‘A Christian turn’d Turke’ I 
find the following manuscript note on the fly-leaf : 
“Tn 1609 was published a narrative called ‘ Barker’s 
Overthrow of Captain Ward and -Dansiker, two 
Pirates,’ printed in quarto.” Unfortunately there 
is no copy of this book in any of the public 
libraries of this country. Can any one give mea 
concise biography of these two men? . 
A. E. H. Swan. 


Almeloo. 


Hoy es.—Drayton uses this word in his charm- 
ing description of Robin Hood’s outlaws (Song xxvi. 
of the ‘ Polyolbion ’) :— 

At long butts, short, and hoyles each one would cleav 

e pin. 

Where the word is noticed in dictionaries it appears 
to be usually dismissed with the vague comment, 
** trial of skill in archery”; and no parallel is 
quoted. A full explanation is given in T. Roberts’s 
‘English Bowman ; or, Tracts on Archery,’ &c., 
London, 1801, p. 226 :— 

“* Hoyle, is an old north country word, signifying 

eminences, as mole-hille, or thistles, docks, and other 
prominent marks...... This sort of shooting is (strictly 
speaking) rovers; as the marke shot at are at varied and 
uncertain distances. Indeed it differs from roving only 
in thie, that theee distances are always short ; sometimes 
not more than fifteen or twenty yards, at the fancy of 
the leader, This shooting is used by way of variation, to 
conclude, or determine, butt-shooting when the games at 
the latter are equal on both sides.” 
‘* Roving” is explained (ib. p. 230) as changing 
the butt at every shot. For a parallel use of 
‘* hoyles,” see Christopher Brooke’s ‘ The Ghost of 
Richard the Third,’ 1614, sig. F 4 verso :— 

Gold sets vp markee, Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme, 

That still shall hit, how wide so[e]uer Merit. 

Perhaps some reader can say if the word is still in 


use in any North-Country dialect. 
Percy Simpson. 


RicnarpD Porsoy.—Mr. Kidd, in the “ Imperfect 
Outline” (p. xxvii) prefixed to his edition of 
Porson’s ‘Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms,’ 
alludes (and again in pref. p. xiv) in very severe 
terms—although not at all more severe than the 
case deserves—to ‘‘a Lady whose life has been 
devoted to the reformation and comfort of the 
poor,” &c., who has most unwarrantably aspersed 
the professor’s character, in language which he 
denounces as “a scurrilous libel, unthought of, 
uncalled for; and insulted his memory with a 
comparison which would degrade him.” Strange 
as it may seem, I have never been able to trace 
any allusion to the subject in any of the numerous 
biographical notices of the professor which have 
appeared since his death. Even E. H. Barker 
seems to have known nothing of it. Mr. Luard 
(* Cambridge Essays,’ 1857) has not a word about 


it, nor, unless I am greatly mistaken, has Selby 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. XI. Pes. 27,97, 


Watson in his ‘ Life of Porson.’ I have long had 
an impression that the lady in question was Hannah 
More, but a very poche | search through all her 
printed works that have come before me has been 
entirely fruitless, so that I may be mistaken in my 
Can any of your 
me . N. 


‘Tur Synacocus.’—Can any of your readers 
give the authorship of a book called ‘The Syna- 
gogue ; or, the Shadow of the Temple’? I have 
before me the ninth edition, published in 1709. 
It is bound up with the thirteenth edition of ‘The 
Temple,’ and is accompanied by laudatory verses 
by Isaac Walton and ‘“‘ J. L.” I. F. M. ©. 


It is by Christopher Harvey, M.A., Vicar of Clifton.] 


Seconp Baron Ropartes anp First 
Eart or Rapnor.—Will you kindly say if John, 
second Baron Robartes and first Earl of Radnor, 
who about 1669 was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, died without heirs; and if the title became 
extinct, or was it forfeited? Has it never been 
claimed by any one ? Martin W. Wrisy. 


Satrrs’ Ears.—Among what races of mankind 
does the pointed animal-like ear frequently occur? 
E. A. de Cosson says, in ‘The Cradle of the Blue 
Nile,’ 1877, vol. ii. p. 73 :— 

Wito, one of the curious race of 
hunters who dwell in this region [near e Tzana} 
approached These Wito men have a very peculiar 
type of face. Their foreheads are extraordinarily 
retreating, and the outer corners of their eyes and eye- 
brows slope upwards, like those of the typical Mephis- 
topheles; their sharp aquiline noses curve over the 
upper lip like a beak, and their chins are prodigiously 
long. Their ears end in a point, like those of the ancient 
satyrs, and their hair, which they wear unplaited, is 
short and woolly. A more diabolical cast of countenance 
it would be hard to imagine; but I believe they are a 
harmless race.” 

Does any other variety of human being possess 
this form of ear normally? Some years ago I 
encountered a Scotch t, of singularly un- 
pleasing type, who had large outstanding ears, like 
funnels, internally clothed with long hair; and 
other isolated instances of men with ears resembling 
those of quadrupeds are not unknown. But are 
there whole tribes possessing this peculiarity ? 

T. G. 


Uco Bassi’s Sermon on THE Vine.—Mrs, 
Hamilton-King, in ‘The Disciples,’ gives, in 
part iii. of ‘Ugo Bassi,’ a sermon on the vine, 
** As it was written down by one who heard” (ed. 
1883, p. 96). Has the Italian text been printed ; 
and where can it be obtained ? Q. V. 


Owen Bricstocke.—Who was he? Mr. G. F. 
Barwick, of the British Museum, who supplied the 
copy of a great part and corrected the proofs of 
the whole of the second edition of the ‘ Basque 


Grammar and Dialogues’ of Micoleta, the oldest 


known, says that the book-plate of Owen . 
stocke occurs in the original manuscript, whi 
forms part of the Harleian collection. 

PALAMEDES, 


Crasson.—Was there ever a family in the 
South of England of this name ? M. 8. 


Famity or Eacieson.—Can any one tell me 
anything of the genealogy, origin, location, &c., of 
this family ? A. A. Gorpoy, F.S.A.Scot. 

1284, George Street, Edinburgh. 


Water Hervey. — Will any correspondent 
possessing accurate knowledge favour me with a 
brief outline of what is known of this founder of 
the house of Butler? References will oblige ; but, 
alone, will not greatly help me at the moment. 

Sussex. 


Farnworta Grammar understand 
there is preserved in the Harleian MS, 2103, 
f. 174, a petition of the inhabitants of the Chapelry 
of Farnworth (dated July, 1631), complaining of 
the misgovernment of Farnworth Grammar School. 
Would some one kindly transcribe the petition in 
full for ‘N. & Q.,’ showing, if possible, what his 
worship of Chester had to do with this school ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster, 


“Gomer wap 1T.”—Could you or any of your 
numerous readers give me the origin or any infor- 
mation regarding the old exclamation of impa- 
tience or annoyance used in Somerset, particularly 
in the village of Clutton, ‘‘Gomer had it,” pro- 
nounced by Somerset people ‘‘Gomez ’ad it”? 
It is used in much the same way and sense as the 
saying, “The devil take it.” Any information 
whatever will be most acceptable. 

Epwarp Martiy, 


Ace or Crock.—Can any reader give me 
information as to the age of a clock? Its history 
can be traced back to about 1820. It strikes the 
hours, has only one weight, and no key for winding, 
instead there is an endless cord. The dial is 
ornamental brass. The clock came about 1820 
from an Aberdeenshire mansion house. M. 


[Is there no maker’s name !] 


“Tom Pocu.”—Who and what was Tom Pugh? 
I can recall a saying which I have heard on many 
occasions, viz., “ That’s all Tom Pugh,” in reference 
to any story of a doubtful character. Similarly, a 
person would describe any statement of a doubtful 
nature as a ‘* bit of Tom Pugh.” Now can any of 
your readers say who the person named was, and 
explain the “‘ wherefore” of the expression ? 

C. P. Hare. 

‘*Cast FoR DEATH.”—Can any one say when 
* cast for death” was first used on the sheets with 
which balladmongers rushed through towns and 
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villages at assize time on the trial and sentence to 
death of prisoners? These sheets of doggerel 
stood in the place of newspapers, to a great extent, 
in country parts, particularly those out of the way, 
and were circulated in thousands, to be read and 
reread till reduced to tatters. Only a few are 
preserved, often between leaves of family Bibles— 
a strange mixture of literature. Probably one 
of the last “trial and sentence” published and 
circulated containing the words “‘ cast for death” 
is the following :— 

‘Trial and Sentence of Thomas Fuller Bacon at 
Lincoln, who was cast for death Saturday July the 
twenty one thousand eighteen hundred fifty seven for 

n 
afflicted illused wife,” 
The broadsheet is badly printed. 
Taos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Incipent in Sictty.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I can find the story of 
some leader of an army who wished to marry a 
Sicilian queen who declined to listen to his suit? 
He consequently laid siege to the town in which 
she lived, took her prisoner, and exposed her in 
an iron cage to the public view, afterwards hand- 
ing her over to his soldiers. 1 cannot be sure 
whether the story belongs to history or to fiction. 

R. B. B 


Scorr’s ‘Oxrp it known 
whence Scott obtained this title for his novel ?—or 
perhaps I ought to say for the character described 
in the novel. It has recently struck me that 
peradventure Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Hydriotaphia’ 
may be the source from which Scott drew his 
name, The “ Epistle Dedicatory ” has :— 

“ But there are sad and sepulchral pitchers, which 
have no joyful voices; silently expressing old mortality, 
the ruins of forgotten times, and can only speak with 
life, how long in this corruptible frame some parts may 
be uncorrupted ; yet able to outlast bones long unborn, 
and noblest pile among us.”’ 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Autnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
And thou shalt know, ere long, 
Know how divine a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. E. Watrorp. 
[Longfellow, ‘ Light of Stars.*] 


The Ethiop’s god has Ethiop’s lips, 
Black cheeks and woolly hair, 
And the Grecian god has a Grecian face, 
As keen-eyed, cold, and fair. N. H, 


Children of men, the Unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion ecornfully 
That man did ever find. 
Which hath not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which bath not said to sunk, se]f-weary man, 


Thou must be born again? c, C, 


Beylics, 


SIR FRANC VAN HALEN, K.G. 
(8 S, xi. 84, 131.) 

I cannot allow Mr. ATHILL to convict me of 
inaccuracy by altering my words and disregard- 
ing some of my statements. I did not say ‘‘ that 
the pedigree of Hall...... was foisted on the College 
of Arms at the visitation of Salop, 1623.” I was 
not dealing with the visitation of 1623 in which it 
appears, but with the pedigree and arms themselves, 
which were probably concocted some seventy years 
or more before 1623, and which Vincent incorpo- 
rated in his visitation. I am aware that Vincent’s 
MSS. are not official documents ; nevertheless they 
are at the College, where Beltz consulted the pedi- 
gree and arms under discussion about the year 
1840 ; his reference is ‘‘ Vinc. No. 134, fo. 479 in 
Coll. Armor.” It matters little who was the 
concocter of the bogus pedigree and arms, nor does 
it matter much that Vincent accepted them ; but 
it does matter a good deal when we find that 
Garter King (apparently many years before 1623) 
gave the arms the “ hall mark”’ of the College by 
placing them on the stall of Sir Franc at Windsor. 
By this act I hold that the arms were foisted on 
the College, and consequently the pedigree, for the 
one conspired with the other in asserting what was 
false. Mr. ATHiLt may reply that the College is 
not bound by the actions of its chief officer, 
Garter; but unless it protests it must be held to 
accept and approve them. It seems to me a pity 
that an official of the College should be touchy 
when the infallibility of a predecessor of long 
ago is called. in question. Nowadays a yearly 
increasing number of literary men are learning to 
respect the College and value its work. It is not 
good policy to snub an outsider because he 
endeavours to procure the amendment of a palp- 
able blunder, which though made three hundred 
years ago or more is still in evidence in a position 
where the accuracy of the science of armory should 
be as far as possible assured. As to Dr. Wood- 
ward’s peccadilloes, I think Mr. Arsitt might 
have made them the subject of a separate note. I 
am not Dr. Woodward, nor am I answerable for 
his actions or words. If Mr. ATartt wishes to 
continue the discussion, I must ask him not to go 
outside it. 

A. W. Cornetivs Hautes, M.A.Cantab. 

Alloa N.B. 


I notice that Mr. Cuartes Arsitt, Richmond 
Herald, quotes a passage from my treatise on 
‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry’ with regard to the blazon 
of the see of Chichester as an instance in which 
erroneous statements are rashly made concerning 
the College of Arms and its inaccuracies. Mr. 
ATHILL also made this objection to my statement 


| in private correspondence with myself, and was 
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he bad 
with regard to the correct blazon of the arms of 


from the shoulders of the body corporate to those 


known that the College does not speak with a clear 
and authoritative voice, but that A and B, two of 


subject views which are not only not reconcilable 
but are diametrically opposed to each other, yet 


myself. It seems to me that Mr. Arnie is peco- 


only for the reason stated at first, but because 


Chichester is (as he knows quite as well as, or even 
better than, myself) an example in which there is 
full justification for what I have asserted in the pre- 
vious paragraph. I shall be glad to learn that, on 
this subject at least, differences in the College 
have been composed ; that there is at length an 
authoritative blazon of the arms of the see; and 
: that the “ officials” are regarding it “of one mind 
{ in a house.” If I have contributed to this desir- 
able result I shall not mind Mr, Arurtt’s official 
condemnation. Jouxn Woopwarp, LL.D. 


It may be worth while to mention, for the 
benefit of the unlearned, that there is an unsettled 
controversy as to the purport of the figure in the 
arms of the see of Chichester (see Parker's ‘ Glos- 
sary of Heraldry,’ ed. 1894). Some new evidence 
in favour of Mr. Aruitt’s contention was laid 
before our late venerated bishop not long before 
his death, but, with characteristic shrewdness, he 

eaded his advanced age as his excuse for not 

vestigating on question. 
pwakD H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
LL, 


Britisu (8 8. xi. 3, 62).—To Scotsmen Mr. 
Ratra Tsomas’s articles are amusing reading. 
Perhaps this is owing to our abnormal national 
sense of humour. His position is evidently the 


then informed by me of the authority on which | who, before the union of the Parliaments, published 

it was based, which seemed, and still seems, to|a book with the agreeable title ‘The Superiori 

me at least, sufficient. That authority was the | and Direct Dominion of the Imperial Crown an 

then _— of Chichester, who informed me that | Kingdom of England over the Crown and Kingdom 
e an application to the Heralds’ College | of Scotland.’ Of this Hill Burton says :— 


“ Had Atwood formed his conclusions on indubitable 


his see, and had in reply received from an officer | historical evid th ly a Scot f th 
of the College of Arms the blazon to which I have | day whe would not have deemed  himeelf — in the 
objected as incorrect, and which I think we had | deepest degradation had he believed a word he said. It 
the right, though Mr. Ararit has denied it, to | 
i ; tats : out to a shallow prejudic vocate, whose speedy 
leseness has been imputed to the College of Arms, 
an attempt has been made to transfer the onus Atwood, by the strangest chance, appealed to 
James Anderson, who was then arranging materials 
of some one or other of its members. And yet for the publication of the collection of ancient 
we are not anfrequently twitted with disrespect Scottish munimental facsimiles, for confirmation of 
for this “authority,” when it is perfectly well his opinions. Anderson took up the challenge at 
once, and most effectually disposed of Atwood’s 


fabrications. 


Now the facts of the case as regards the use of 


its membe ill h i 
British” as descriptive of the people of the 
three islands are very simple. Prior to 1707, 


A and B both are “ offi »| England and Scotland were separate kingdoms. 
ee ee ae Ireland had long been a state subject to England, 


and as such are entitled to speak upon heraldic . - 4 
matters with an authority which never be ang 
acquired by ignorant and unofficial persons such as the 


liarly unha in his choi : treat for an union betwixt the kingdoms of Scot- 
7 anabPy in his choice of an instance, not} jad and England” was with England and Scot- 


land alone. Their fundamental proposition was 


this matter of the blazon of the arms of the see of | ¢* that the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 


be for ever united into one kingdom, by the name 
of Great Britain.” The word “British” came 
into immediate use. For example, Lord Havers- 
ham, who strongly opposed the Union, speaking 
in the House of s of the limited number of 
Scottish peers who were to join that body, said :— 

“It is evident by the two-and-twentieth article, that 
above a hundred Scottish peers, and as many commoners, 
are excluded from sitting and voting in the British 
Parliament, who perhaps as little thought of being so, a 

ear or #0 ago, as any of your lordships do now.”— 

bate, February, 1707. 

The subsequent union of the British and Irish 
Parliaments was a purely domestic matter, for Ire- 
land was then under the British crown in the same 
way as until 1707 it was entirely under the English 
crown. From 1707 the use of “ British,” to 
describe the united peoples of the three islands and 
the empire, is usual in Acts of Parliament. For 
example, in the British North America Act 
(30 Vict. c. 3), 1867, the preamble is :— 

** Whereas the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick have expressed their desire to be feder- 
ally united into one Dominion under the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland with a 
—— similar in principle to that of the United 

ingdom : 

aed Whereas such a Union would conduce to the 
welfare of the provinces and promote the interests of the 


same ag that of the ingenious William Atwood, 


British Empire,” &c, 
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If I understand Mr. Tuomas aright (which, 
being only a Scotsman, I may not do) he wishes to 
supersede the imperial and parliamentary use of 
British, and substitute English. How inconvenient 
this would be I may illustrate from his own article 
on ‘Law Stationer’ (8 S, xi. 24), where he 
objects to the ‘Century Dictionary’ defining a 
stationer as one “who sometimes, in England, 
takes in drafts or writings to be fairly copied or 
engrossed for lawyers.” On this Mr. Tomas, 
after giving an amended definition, remarks, “‘ I 
have left in the words ‘in England,’ but I imagine 
they would not be necessary for a dictionary pub- 
lished in England. Why has Mr. Whitney been 
so particular? Are there no law stationers in 
America?” As to America I know not, but 
there are no law stationers in Scotland who engross 
asin England. In Scotland we lawyers have our 
deeds engrossed in our own offices by our own 
clerks. Thus, if Me. Tuomas succeeded in having 
England always used for Britain (as must follow 
if English is to be used instead of British), the 
description of a law stationer would be entirely 
inaccurate as regards Scotland. Mr. Whitney has 
quite correctly limited his definition to England, 
and by England he means the country that bears 
that name. 

Though the matter is trivial, I cannot but refer 
to Mr. Tuomas’s remark as to a Clyde-built ship's 
nationality, “What would a Scotsman answer ? 
Wonld he reply British (‘ Breeteesh ’), or Anglais, 
or Ecossais ?” Why “ Breeteesh”? Is that how we 
are all supposed to speak? From the comic papers 
it appears that we also always say “ meeneester.” 
I should be just as accurate (and courteous) as 
Mr, Tuomas were I to say, ‘‘ An English house 
usually contains a sofa, which the English habitu- 
ally call a sof-er.’” Wittiam Georce Brack. 

2, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow, 


In the Act of Uniformity, 14 Charles II., British 
is used in opposition to English. It is applied to 
the Welsh who do not understand English. The 
Book of Common Prayer is to be “‘ translated into 
the British or Welsh tongue,” and used ‘‘in such 
parts of Wales where the English tongue is not 
commonly understood.” W. C. B. 


Boisszau (8 S. vi. 509; vii. 238).—In the 
“ Universal Dictionary of Weights and Measures, 
Ancient and Modern, reduced to the Standards of 
the United States of America, By J. H. Alex- 
ander. Baltimore, Wm. Minifie & Co., 1850,” the 
boisseau has fifteen values of dry capacity and 
three of superficial. The former vary from 0°2461 
bushel (Montreuil) to 2°65789 bushels (Avignon). 
That of France (apart from the local values) from 
1812 to 1840 is put at 0°35473 bushel ; that of 
Paris “old measure” at 0°36915 and “ till 1840” 
at 0°35473 bushel. 

The United States bushel is the old Winchester 


bushel, which equals 2150°42 cubic inches. The 
English imperial bushel equals 1°03152 United 
States or old Winchester bushels. 

The boisseau superficial is given in three values, 
viz., Alais 0°0308 acre, Cahors 0°0788 acre, Mont- 
pellier 00219 acre, the acre being the same as our 
statute acre, 

‘The Universal Cambist,’ by P. Kelly, LL.D., 
second edition, Jondon, 1821, says (vol. i. p. 133): 

*« The corn measure of Paris was the Muid, which was 

divided into 12 Setiers, 24 Mines, 48 Minots, or 144 
Boisseaux, and the Boisseau into 16 Litrons. The Setier 
equals 1°56 Hectolitre, or 4°427 English Bushels.” 
It is added on p. 139 that the “ boisseau usuel ” 
is one-eighth of the hectolitre, and equals 0°35474 
English bushels, with halves, quarters, &c., in 
proportion.” 

In some places ‘‘ boisseau” meant a piece of 
land which could be sowed with a boisseau of 
wheat. In Lubeck there were two superficial 
boisseaux, one of about thirteen ares, the other of 
about seventeen ares (see ‘Dictionnaire’ of 
Napoléon Landais). Ropert Prerpornt. 


Tue TaPEesTRigs FROM THE Cartoons 
(8 S. xi. 107).—Les neuf tapisseries des ‘ Actes 
des Apdtres,’ ayant appartenu A Charles I*, furent 
acquises, en 1649, pendant la Révolution d’Angle- 
terre, par l’ambassadeur d’Espagne & Londres, Don 
Alonzo de Cardenas. Devenu, en 1662, la propriété 
de la maison d’Albe, cet exemplaire fut venda eu 
1833 & M. Tupper, consul britannique ; plus tard, 
il appartint & un marchand de Londres, M. W. 
Trull, qui lai consacra une notice spéciale. Ena 
1844, enfin, il fat acheté par le roi de Prusse, et 
exposé, d’abord 4 Monbijou, puis au musée de 


Berlin, oi: il se trouve encore de nos jours.* 
Evctye Mintz. 


Borns’s Frienp Nicot S. xi. 66).—Mar. 
Bayne astonishes me. I always thought “‘ Rob 
and Allan cam’ to pree.” He is a Scotchman, and 
he ought to know. Still, the Globe edition bas 
“ see,” though, curiously enough, the glossary gives 
this very line as a reference for ‘‘ pree.” On the 
other hand, the Aldine edition of Bell & Daldy 
has “pree,” which seems unquestionable to me. 
Allan Canningham also bas “ pree,” in the ‘Songs 
of Scotland,’ iv. 140. Does Mr. Bayne think no 
Southron knows what it means? I am sure Rob 
and Allan did a great deal more than ‘‘ see.” 
Will Mr. Barye pronounce ? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


* Voy. Trull, ‘Raphael vindicated by a comparison 
between the original Tapestries (now in London) of 
Leo X. and the Cartoons at Hampton Court, as repaired 
by Cooke’ (p. 23); Waagen, ‘Die Cartons von Raphaél 
in besonderer Beziehung auf die nach denselben gervirk- 
ten Teppiche in der Rotonde des Kéniglichen Museums 
zu Berlin,’ Berlin, 1860; Miintz, ‘Les Tapisseries de 
Raphaél au Vatican,’ Paris, 1897 (p, 24). 
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(3% S. XI, Fes, 27, 


Luypy (8 §S. x. 272, 506).—That this island 
was known to and used by the Norsemen seems an 
undoubted fact. In the ‘ Orkneyingers’ Saga,’ 
translated by Sir G. W. Dasent (Rolls Series, 
1894), it is related (p. 141) that Sweyn and Hol- 
bodi harried round Wales, &., and a certain 
freeman called Robert, against whom Holbodi had 
a grudge, “ran away to that isle which is called 
Lund. There was a good stronghold ; Sweyn and 
Holbodi sat before it for some time, but could do 
nothing.” Holbodi then made it up with the 
freeman, turned traitor to Sweyn, and tried to burn 
him out of house and home in the Isle of Man, was 
defeated, and took flight to Lundy, ‘‘ where the 
freeman gave him a hearty welcome and they held 
together.” Sweyn and company had a try at the 
stronghold on Lundy some time later, “ but could 
not get at Holbodi.” There must have been a 
very strong Norse settlement about the tenth cen- 
tury on both sides of the Bristol Channel, and it is 
a subject of interest to many that would repay the 
trouble of working up in a more systematic way 
than has hitherto been done. For an account of 
the Norsemen in Pembroke Mr. Law’s ‘Little 
England beyond Wales’ gives some details of note. 
Had there not been settlements of Norsemen in 
Pembrokeshire and Glamorganshire, the nomen- 
clature of various headlands, bays, places, &c., 
would not have endured, as has been the case, to 
testify to the Vikings’ conquest and commerce. 

Avex. G, Morrar. 

Swansea. 


Empiem Literature (8 
8. xi. 49).—Is it not more likely that the illus- 
tration was derived from some set piece, repre- 
senting Peace and a domesticated lion, in a 
pegeant such as Londoners delighted in during 
the sixteenth century, than from a woodcut in an 
emblem book? I remember seeing Britannia sur- 
rounded by tame lions on a car, in a circus pro- 
cession—accompanied by the late celebrated Mr. 
Tom Sayers—through this town, in 1861, or a year 
or two later. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Beavsorr Famity (8 §. xi. 68).—I translate 
the following from the ‘Armorial Général de 
France,’ Paris, 1867 :— 


“ De Beavjeu, Charles-Louis de Beavjeu, commandant 
at Marsal, proves his descent from Jean de Beaujeu, 
Chevalier of the Ordre du Roi (1526). Seigneuries : of 
Saint-Hubert, Jauge, la Thuillerie, Chazeu!, Alliances : 
families (of) de Baugi, de Pallas, de Beaurepaire. Arms: 
Gules, five bars argent. Note: La Chesnaye establishes 
this family ae a branch of the family of Beaujeu, known 
since 967, and which has furnished two Constables, and 
issued from the Comtes de Forez, cadets of the Dauphins 
of Vienne.” 


The form of the name as given by Mr. Carr 
would seem to be an English misspelling of De 
Beavjeu. The ‘Armorial Général’ is a highly 


| 


authoritative work, the equivalent of our ‘ Heraldic 
Visitations.’ It was compiled by the Juge-d’Armes 
de France in 1768, and any family registered in it 
is entitled to recognition as part of the ancienne 
noblesse. The French arms with the dolphins, 
concerning which you publish a query from another 
correspondent, do not appear in the ‘ Armorial.’ 

Joux Hosson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The above name may be a variation of Beaujeu. 
Humbert de Beaujeu, Seigneur de Montpensier, 
Constable of France circa 1250. He was grand- 
son of Guichard ITI., Lord of Beaujeu in Lyonnais, 

Joun 


“ Arsé-versé” (8 xi. 46)—An English 
dictionary earlier than Bailey’s contains this ex- 
pression. Blount’s ‘Glossographia,’ fifth edition, 
1681, has :— 

“ Arseverse (i. averte ignem), a pretended Spell written 
upon the door of an House. to keep it from burning, 
Tis a Tuscan word, quasi Arsuram averte.” 

Perhaps Blount introduced the expression, taking 
it from Holy-Oke’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ My copy, 
dated 1640, has :— 

** Arseverse, i, averte ignem, Tuscorum lingua, arse, 
est averte, et verse ignem significat. alii exp t verse, 
id est, verte, et arse ardorem ignem. A spell written 
upon an house to preserve it from burning. Feet.” 

In Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ it is 
stated, that 
“a pure Tuscan inscription found at Cortona with this 
formula — verse] reads: ARSES. VVRSES . SETHLANL., 
&e., ¢., Ignem averte, Vulcane, Inscr. Orell., 1384,” 


F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


May I direct Dr. Suyrae Patmenr’s attention 
to your recent editorial note concerning amplitude 
of reference, and ask for a reference to the pas 
in Festus ? G VY. 


This phrase occurs in Udal’s translation of the 
‘ Apopthegmis’ of Erasmus, p. 339, apparently 
in the sense of “topsy-turvey” or upside down. 
‘* Demosthenes thus turned y® clause clene arsee 
versee,” E. 8. A. 


Hore Famity (8 vii. 308).—Amongst the 
various ways of spelling this name which are quoted 
by Mr. Dattas I notice Hoole is not given. Is 
not “Hole” one of the old forms of spelling Hoole? 

Drury. 


Piczons TRAINED TO REPRESENT DEPARTING 
Souts (8 S, xi. 48).—There are cases mentioned 
in Mr. Conway’s ‘ Demonology and Devil Lore’ 
(chap. xx.) which seem to point to some such fact 
as that affirmed by Dr. Brewer. The statement 
probably refers to the Greek Church, by which the 
dove is held sacred. Mahomet trained a dove to 
perch on his shoulder ; it was pictured at the ear 
of God ; it brought the chrism from heaven at the 
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baptism of Clovis ; doves surmounted the sceptre 
of Charlemagne ; they were let loose at the con- 
secration of the kings of France, after 7 7 


Gincnam iv. 386, 516).—On looking 
over Pror. Skeat’s interesting book, ‘A Student’s 
Pastime,’ I see that he has reprinted verbatim his 
note at the first reference, in which he adopted 
Littré’s derivation of gingham from Guingamp, in 
Brittany, notwithstanding Mr, Birxeeck Terry’s 
pertinent suggestion that evidence should be pro- 
duced (1) as to when the word first makes its 
appearance in England, and (2) as to the earliest 
date when the material so called was manufactured 
at Guingamp. As Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary’ is 
now approaching the letter G, it may be desirable 
to take up the word again. It is odd that no refer- 
ence has been made to the best authority on the 
subject, Yule and Burnell’s ‘Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words,’ This is a book which I do not 
think Pror. Sxear has once cited in the valuable 
little work to which I have referred. And yet the 
compilers of it are not men to be ignored. Sir 
Henry Yale stood in the first rank among European 
writers on historical geography, whilst Dr. Burnell 
occupied an equally commanding position in the 
domain of Oriental philology. Gingham is a word 
which was treated by them at considerable length. 
It is defined in the ‘ Draper's Dictionary’ as a kind 
of stuff made from cotton yarn dyed before being 
woven. In discussing Littré’s derivation, Messrs. 
Yule and Burnell say :— 

“We may observe that the productions of Guingamp, 
and of the Cétes-du-Nord generally, are of linen,a manu- 
facture dating from the fifteenth century. If it could 
be shown that gingham was either originally applied to 
linen fabrics, or that the word occurs before the Indian 
trade began, we should be more willing to admit the 
French etymology as possible.” 


Neither postulate being established, other ety- 
mologies were carefully examined, and the general 
conclusion was arrived at that, like chintz and 
calico, the term was one originating in the Indian 
trade, and that probably it came from the Archi- 
pelago. The earliest mention of the word seems to 
occur in Cesare Federici, c. 1566-7, who, according 
to Ramusio, iii, 387 v., says there were at Tana 
many weavers who made “ormesini e gingani di 
lana edi bombaso.” Curiously enough, on turning 
in the ‘ Gl ’ to ormesini, we find Hakluyt’s 
English translation of this passage, which runs as 
follows: “They are makers of Armesie and weavers 
of girdles of wooll and bumbast” (i. ¢., a cotton 
material, whence bombazine). Here it will be 
seen that gingani is rendered girdles, which I 
can only attribute to the fact that gingham was 
at that time unknown in England. Federici’s use 
of the term seems to me to militate strongly against 
Littré’s derivation, unless, indeed, we are to su 
pose that the Italians, as well as the English, 


borrowed the word from the Breton town. Various 
other references are given in the ‘ Glossary,’ none 
of which supports the Guingamp theory, whilst in 
the Supplement will be found a list of stuffs from 
Van Twist, 1648, which comprises Gamiguins, 
Baftas, Chelas, Assamanis, Madafoene, Beronis, 
Tricandias, Chittes, Langans, Toffocbillen, and 
Dotias. Certainly no English word ever found 
itself in more uncouth company than this, and one 
can hardly avoid the assumption that gamiguons 
are of similar extraction to the rest of the batch. 
In a. list of cloths at Pulicat, given by Valentija 
under date 1726, we find “ Gekeperde Ginggangs 
(twilled ginghams), an orthography which seems 
to lend some colour to the derivation in Jansz’s 
‘Javanese Dictionary’: Ginggang, sort of 
striped or checquered East Indian lijnwand"—the 
last word, according to Yule and Burnell, being 
applied to cotton as well as linen stuffs. Pror. 
Sxear attaches some weight to the fact that ging- 
ham is an old English spelling of our and 
cites “the towne of Gyngham” in the ‘ Paston 
Letters.’ On the other hand, Yule and Burnell 
state that they have seen the name of a place on 
the northern side of Sumatra written Gingham, 
and they cite ‘ Bennett’s Wanderings,’ ii. 5, 6, and 
Elmore’s ‘ Directory to India and China Seas, 
1802, pp. 63-4. Considering that no evidence 
whatever is forthcoming that a cotton material 
resembling gingham was ever manufactured Bt 
Guingamp, or that any such material was known 
in England before the opening of the Indian trade, 
we must, I think, come to the conclusion that, 
while the exact derivation is open to discussion, 
the word as well as the material had, at all events, 
an Eastern origin, and made their first appearance 
in the trade lists of the Portuguese and Dutch 
East India captains. W. F. Prrpeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“Rarety” (8 S, x. 333, 366, 421, 518; xt 
109).—The disquisition of F. H., while interesting 
in itself, is not particularly germane to the issue. 
It is partly irrelevant and partly superfluous. 
F. H. appears to misunderstand the point under 
discussion. In one of his paragraphs he unwit- 
tingly supports and illustrates the contention of 
the original note on the subject. He writes thus : 

“*Tt was not pretendedly, but truly, that he admired 
them,’ is unobjectionable, but otherwise is ‘It is truly 
that I was there.’ In the first sentence, ‘truly’ goes, 
in mental construction, with ‘admired’; in the second, 
the word required to go with ‘ was’ is ‘true,’” 

This is exactly what I said at the outset. It was 
for this and no more that I contended. If F. H, 
will consider all the sentences he gives, in the part 
of the article preceding the paragraph quoted, he 
will surely see that not a single example is formed 
on the model of ‘‘ It is rarely that one of them 
emerges.” His fun about decapitation and inver- 


sion is not supported, as it ought to have heen, by 
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his argument and bis illustrations, His first pair 
of sentences have adjectival not substantival clauees, 
while the adverbs in every one of the others go, to 
quote himself, “in mental construction” with the 
subordinate verbs, Sentences of this kind cannot, 
of course, be inverted without ridiculous results, 
According to the method adopted by F. H., one 
might transpose “This is the house that Jack 
puilt” into “That Jack built this is the house,” 
and then laugh consumedly at the quaint abortion 
produced. But such a performance would add 
nothing to a discussion on the relation of a sub- 
stantival clause to the main verb of the sentence 
in which it occurs. One would have gladly re- 
cognized something even remotely akin to the 
subject, just as the newly-made widow of a Scot- 
tish story admitted, when told of the death of 
Mrs. Tamson’s coo, that “it aye helped a wee.” 
The divagations of F. H. give no help at all. 

The rest of F. H.’s article is in complete accord- 
ance with what I have said all along. Hundreds 
of instances could very easily be given of sentences 
like ‘‘ It is very rarely that one of them emerges.” 
I said so at the beginning, and other contributors 
have supported the statement. The extracts given 
by F. H. will not be exactly superfluous, however, 
if they succeed in convincing Mr. Inctesy, in his 
reverence for the prevailing greatness of custom, 
that in this particular instance custom is going 
exactly contrary to his views. Finally, the most 
rigid grammarian, pace Cot. Pripgavux, would 
certainly prefer “Seldom does one of them emerge” 
to the periphrastic and cumbrous “‘ It is seldom 
that one of them emerges.” Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Arazic Star Names (8 §, xi, 89).—If Mr. 
Witson has not referred to that well-known, 
learned, and most interesting work ‘ Mazzaroth,’ 
by Miss Frances Rolleston (London, Rivingtons), 
it may be worth doing so. He will there find a 
great many ancient Hebrew and Arabian star 
names, and much curious information on the sub- 
ject, as well as the names of ancient Arabian and 
other astronomical works—it being a book that 
has never had full justice done it. A. B. G. 


Mr. T. Witson should procure C. L. Ideler’s 
work, ‘ Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und 
die Bedeutung der Sternnamen,’ published at 
Berlin in 1809. No other book gives this in- 
formation so completely. The Arabic words are 
given, but they are and explained in 
German. W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Warer at Lonpon Brince (8 §. xi. 
107).—The answer is obvious—mere practical 
reasons. I do not know how old the phrase is; 
but quite clearly, whenever it began, there was a 
scale of feet on a pier of the bridge—there may be 


now for all I know—to which, the calculations 
being made in London, it was easy to go fora 
standard. It is really—I speak in all seriousness 
—a subject worthy of inquiry why so many 
modern searchers cannot be satisfied with an 
answer of clear common sense, but must go about 
to find a recondite one. 
C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


“ LI MAISIE HIERLEKIN’ (8"§, xi, 108).—There 
is much about the Knight Hellequin in Tyrrwhitt’s 
glossary to Chaucer, under the word meinie. The 
Duke of Normandy, in pursuing some knights, 
perceives a dance of people in black, and then 
remembers the story of Hellequin and his followers. 
These were apparitions who traversed the country 
at night. Hellequin was a knight who, having 
spent his substance in the wars of Charles Martel 
against the Saracens, lived afterwards by pillage, 
and was doomed to appear after death. 

E. YarDLey. 


Bisnors’ Wics (8 §, xi. 104).—I recently 
acquired for a few shillings the wig worn by Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Carlisle 1827-1856. I had 
always believed that his predecessor, Dr. Good- 
enough, was the last Bishop of Carlisle who wore a 
wig ; but the pedigree of this wig is undoubted. 
I am told, however, that Dr. Percy only wore it in 
the House of Lords. It is very dissimilar to the 
great cauliflower wigs one usually associates with 
bishops. In colour it is nearly black, follows 
closely the natural shape of the head, and looks 
rather like the close-cropped curly head of a negro. 
It comes to a point on the forehead, and the ears 
are well covered. Inside are three parchment 
labels : (1) “ Ravenscroft, Bishops’ Wig Maker”; 
(2) the Royal Arms; (3) “ Lord Bishop of Carlisle.” 
The Graphic last summer published a number 
illustrating the early years of the Queen’s reign : 
one was a picture of the bishops paying their 
respects to Her Majesty on her birthday. Some, 
or all, of them (I write from memory) wore wigs of 
this pattern. Ricaarp Fercusoy, 


*€ Peter Lombard,” the instructive and amusing 
gossip of the Church Times, says that the question 
has recently been mooted as to the time when 
Archbishop Sumner discontinued his wig. Some 
say 1859, some say 1860. I heard the Archbishop 
preach in St. Stephen’s, Westbourne Park, in the 
spring (before Easter) of 1859, and his Grace 
certainly wore his wig on that occasion. In the 
days when prelates wore wigs, hirsute appendages 
were not so common as at present among the 
clergy. Beards were few, and moustaches unknown. 
The late Bishop Wilberforce (of Oxford and Win- 
chester) did not object to whiskers, but disliked 
these being of a “ peculiar cut.” One arrangement, 
much patronized by High Churchmen, was a very 
short whisker, called at Oxford in my time ‘‘the 
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Anglican half-inch.” But S. Oxon did object to 
moustaches, A friend of mine told me that at 
Cuddesdon, having received Deacon’s Orders, the 
bishop, in bidding him good-bye, said, “ Mr. E., 
when you present yourself for Priest’s Orders, pray 
be a little less military in your appearance.” Not 
long ago I noticed an advertisement from a vicar 
or rector wanting a curate. He intimated that 
no lawn-tennis man, or one with moustaches only, 
need apply. GrorcEe 

St. Andrews, N.B, 

P.S.—In the JTilustrated London News of 
January 30 is given a likeness of Canon Taylor 
Smith, Bishop of Sierra Leone. His lordship 
wears a moustache, but neither beard nor whiskers. 


Inscription (8 §, xi. 88).—The Latin words 
are obviously wrong. “Levante” should be 
lavans; and the meaning then would be plain. 
“ Dionysius, washing pot-herbs, sinks low in my 
eyes.” E. Wa.rorp. 

Ventnor. 


Corn xi. 107).—A correspondent (4" S. 
viii. 328) stated that ‘‘six and thirties” were 
mentioned in an old arithmetic book of the early 
part of the present century, and asked for further 
information. Another correspondent replied that 
the piece was of thirty-six grotes, issued by the 
Hanse town of Bremen, and was in circulation in 
North Germany, the value being about eighteen- 
pence. Mr. Samuet Suaw, of Andover, asserted 
they were gold Portuguese coins, in circulation and 
current in England early in this century, and that 
there was a double piece current at 3, 12s., the 
weights being close upon half an ounce and one 
ounce avoirdupois respectively. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“ Feer Fier” (8" §. x. 76, 166, 339, 422 ; 
xi. 17, 113).—It seems to me that ferry-house is 
almost certainly correct. ‘‘The house called 
Ferry-house” is good enough for a surrender at a 
Court Baron of 1897— more especially as Mr. 
Fikret has found a ferry-house in the neighbour- 
hood. I suppose it might possibly mean fire-house ; 
but then, as Mr. Fire says, what does that 
mean? Whereas we know well enough what a 
ferry-house is. But how on earth can it mean 
almshouse ? Modern etymology is a great deal too 
much forme. Than this it is far more probable 
that it is ‘‘ Féret-house,” and that the original 
resting-place of Mr. Firet’s ancestors has been 


unexpected! 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 

Knows” (8 S. xi. 5, 57).—The Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, in ‘English Folk-lore,’ 
1880, pp. 224-5, quotes as follows from ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but does not give the reference :— 


of P— was on his death-bed. His wife sat by 
his bed-side one night praying, when a light, about the 
size of a penny candle, shone upon his breast, The 
priest of Carham, Northumberland, said it was a good 
sign, and that he would go to heaven; but my informant 
Jack didn’t seem quite so sanguine as the clergyman, 
for he uttered that truly Northumberland ejaculation, 
* Dear kens |’ in a highly interrogative manner.” 


Is not the use of dear in “‘ Dear me !” similar, 
“help” or some such word being omitted ? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The term “ Dear knows” is a variant of ‘‘ God 
knows,” used as an adjuration—I call God to wit- 
ness that such and such a thing is true. 

Lysart. 


Otp ArmincHatt (8" S. x. 473, 523 ; xi. 112). 
—There seems to be but little chance of anything 
now turning up to throw more light on the early 
history of this interesting building. My present 
object is in the mean time to correct some of the 
erroneous statements which have appeared not 
only in ‘N. & Q.,’ but in various other places, 
Beginning with Blomefield, I may say at once that 
his authority as to the porch is utterly worthless, 
his language here, as in many other places, being 
so confused that it seems to me almost impossible 
to make out what he means. Next comes Cotman, 
whose large etching, admirable as a specimen of 
graphic art, is not altogether satisfactory as a 
faithful representation of the elaborate detail of 
the old sculptor’s work, which is far better given 
in the pencil drawing made by my sister in 1816, 
i.¢., just eighty-one years ago; which I have 
reason to believe is the only drawing in existence 
which gives an accurate representation of the 
porch as it then existed. I gave Mr. Mason a 
facsimile copy of this, and he made use of it in bis 
‘ History of Norfolk,’ as mentioned by Mr. Hooper 
in his note of 26 Dec., 1896 (‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. x.); 
but the very reduced copy which he has given is 
not satisfactory. That is doubtless in great measure 
the fault of his artist; but the blunder in giving 
my sister a wrong name, “ Elizabeth” instead of 
‘* Fanny,” which he had before him in large type— 
“ plain as a pikestaff”—is entirely his own. Nor 
do I know how he got the date of the inscription 
1487, for, unless I am greatly mistaken, the date 
which I gave him was 1587, which was taken from 
the copy made by my sister in 1816, when it was 
doubtless more legible than it can be now, if, 
indeed, any trace of it remains. This date cer- 
tainly corresponds better with Mx, WattEr Ryre’s 
conjecture. 

As to the MS. note in Miss Eyton’s copy of 
‘Excursions through Norfolk,’ it is hardly worth 
serious discussion. However, as the writer con- 
fesses it to be a “‘ theory of his own’’—and a very 
poor theory it is; indeed, about as far from the 
fact as it well can be—there is no more to be said. 

In conclusion, I may add that the ‘ Anti- 
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quarian Repository,’ to which Chambers, with his 
usual utter disregard of accuracy, and appsrent 
inability to copy the plainest printed document 
before his eyes, refers, is no other than the great 
and well-known work of Grose and Astle and 
others, viz., the ‘ Antiquarian Repertory’ (4 vols. 
4to., 1807-9). Noreare. 


P.S.—I forgot to say that any one who wishes 
to see what the old porch was like in 1816 will 
find the drawing I have above mentioned very 
accurately reproduced in vol. ii. of Green’s ‘ Illus- 
trated History,’ p. 790, although, of course, con- 
siderably reduced. 


§, xi. 109).—Three things 
are to be considered before Mr. Patmer’s sug- 
gestion is pronounced a probability : (1) whether 
George Eliot is likely to have applied the name of 
a whole district to one town ; (2) whether there is 
any authority for the name Middle Mercia; 
(3) whether Mercia remained long enough in Eng- 
lish to acquire the dialectic pronunciation Marcia ; 
I doubt if such was the original A.-S. pronuncia- 
tion, March means a boundary—perhaps Middle- 
march is the Midland boundary—perhaps it is the 
Cambridge town of March translated to the Mid- 
lands ; in the absence of any evidence one guess 
is as likely as another. Or, lastly, and most pro- 
bably, though doubtless the first half of the name 
refers to the situation of the town, the second is a 
mere arbitrary and alliterative addition. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Sr. Distarr’s Day (8 S. xi. 105).—See the 
article in ‘The Book’of Days,’ i. 68. The name 
was a jocular one, given for the reason suggested 
in the note to Grosart’s ‘ Herrick.’ I know of no 
literary use of the name except Herrick’s; but 
under the name of ‘‘ Rock day” the “festival” is 
mentioned in Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England,’ p. 121 : 
**Rock, and plow méddaies gams sal gang, with 
saint-feasts and kirk-sights”; and in the article 
referred to, above there is a quotation from Burns 
which appears to refer to a similar feast a little 
later in the year :— 

On Fasten’s eve we had a rocking. 


* Rock=distaff. Minsheu, under “ Distaffe,” has : 
“B, Rocke, spin-rocke. T. Rocken. H. Ruéca. 
Sic Ang. Rocke,” &c. Cc. C. B. 


Rev. Tomas Lockey Sorey (8 §. xi. 49). 
—Thomas Lockey Soley was the youngest son of 
John Soley, Esq., of Sandbourne, in Kidderminster, 
co. Worcester, who died 17 Oct., 1730, aged fifty- 
four, and was buried at Ribbesford by Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter and sole heir of John Lockey, 
of London, merchant (Nash, ‘ History and Anti- 
= of Worcestershire,’ 1782, ii. 192, 272). 


17 Feb., 1720/1, then aged seventeen, and pro- 
ceeded B.O.L. in 1728. He was instituted to the 
rectory of Northfield with Cofton, Worcestershire, 
21 Aug., 1742, and died 27 Feb., 1779, aged 
seventy-five years and six months. The following 
arms appear on his monument attached to the 
north wall of the chancel of Northfield Church : 
Vert, a chevron per pale, or and gules, between 
three soles naiant argent. 

John Soley, Esq., of Sandbourne aforesaid (ob. 
1775), buried at Kidderminster, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Chancellor Lloyd and grand- 
daughter of Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. What relationship did he bear to the 
subject of this note? Dayiet Hipwett. 


“Dymockep” (8 §. xi. 109).—In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire the potato disease was generally 
(if incorrectly) termed an epidemic. This was soon 
contracted to demic, and to this day gardeners and 
farmers, on the slightest sign of disease, say that 
the potatoes are demicked. Dymocked is apparently 
merely a mispronunciation of this word. 


B, J. 


In the Isle of Axholme, where potatoes are 
largely grown, the word is demmicked or demmicky, 
and I have alwsys understood that it refers to 
epidemic, the name by which the potato disease of 
1845 and subsequent years was nee an 


Ronert Hates (8 §. xi. 29).—Sir Robert 
Hales was the son of Nicholas de Hales, of Hales 
Place, in Halden, co. Kent, knight, Knight-prior 
of the Hospital St. Jobn of Jerusalem at that time 
designated the Knights of Rhodes, Admiral of 
the North Parts of England temp. Edward III., 
and made Lord Treasurer by Richard II. 1 Feb., 
1381. The rebels, under Wat Tyler, spoiled the 
hospital, or famous college of the Knights of St. 
John, by Smithfield, near London, took Sir Robert 
Hales out of the Tower, and beheaded him on 
Tower Hill 13 June, 1381. His house at High- 
bury, “built like another paradise,” was utterly 
destroyed. From his brother Nicholas de Hales 
were descended the Haleses of Woodchurch and 
Breaksbourne, co. Kent, baronets, now extinct. 

Joun Rapciirre. 


Sir Robert de Hales (from Norfolk) was Prior 
of St. John of Jerusalem, Admiral of the North 
Seas, Treasurer under King Richard II., whose 
reign covers the date of 1381 a.p.; he was brother 
to Sir Nicholas Hales, of Hales Place, Kent, pro- 
genitor of three lines of baronets, and was murdered 
by Wat Tyler's crew. I see no mention of him in 
the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ LysarrT. 


A Lirerary Biunper (8 xi. 125).—Mr. 
Haweis’s friend was different from the statesman 
Charles Sumner. Surely the light of nature might 


e matriculated from Wadham Oollege, Oxford, | buve shown this to any one. However, I find 
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both men plainly enough in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Authors.’ It is really a little hard that we 
should be told every now and then to “ write 
briefly,” and then a whole column of ‘N. & Q.’ 
should be given up to such a manifest absurdity as 
this—not even a blunder, for the statesman was 
dead ten years before Mr. Haweis’s first mention of 
the other. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Pore Joan xi. 88).—The silver grosso or 
denarius of Pope Benedict III. is by no means 
common. It fetched at the Rossi sale in Rome, in 
1880, 160 francs, and would have been worth con- 
siderably more had it been in better condition. 
On the obverse is BE. PA . + SCS PETRVS, and on 
the reverse is HLOTHARIVs Imp Pivs. See ‘ Pro- 
mis,’ t. iii, 12. 

Hartwewt D. Grissecr, F.S.A. 

Oxford. 


Princess Maraitpe Bonaparte (8" xi. 
129).—Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmine Bonaparte, 
daughter of Jerbme Bonaparte and Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg, was born at Trieste 27 May, 1820. 
She was first engaged to her cousin Louis Napoleon 
(afterwards Napoleon III.); but political events— 
amongst them his imprisonment at Ham—inter- 
vened, and she married, 1 November, 1840, a 
Russian, Count Anatole Démidoff, who resided 
much at Florence. He was created Prince of San 
Donato in 1841 by the Grand Duke of Tuscany as 
areward for his commercial enterprise. He estab- 
lished a silk factory at San Donato. Separation 
between Démidoff and Princess Mathilde came 
about in 1845, there being no children of the 
marriage. The Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 
*‘ charmé par les bonnes griices de la princesse, qui 
était fille de sa cousine germaine, |’entoura d’une 
affection toute particuliére, et exigea de Démidoff 
qu'il fit 4sa femme une pension de 200,000 francs ” 
(‘Biog. Générale,’ Paris, 1863; ‘ Etat Présent de 
Ja Noblesse Francaise,’ Paris, 1868 ; ‘ Une Année 
& Florence,’ A. Dumas ; ‘ Armoriel,’ Rietstap). 

Witwor Vavuenay, 

Paris, 

Princesse Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmine Bona- 
parte married in 1841 Prince Anatole Demidoff 
of San Donato. Maticpe Potvarp. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo, 


“Rounp Rosin” (8 §. x. 391; xi. 130).—I 
am sorry to find Dr. Caance in error with regard 
to my note on this term. ‘‘ Round robin” in any 
other sense than that of a petition was not in my 
thoughts ; but Dr. Cuance assumes that I was 
treating the expression generally. My view is not, 
as he takes it to be, that the phrase, absolutely 
considered, had its origin in the navy, for I knew 
that this was not the fact. What I said was that 


robin” method of petition from France], to be of 
any wortb, must be supported by evidence of a 
date prior to 1659 ;* and it must be remembered 
that the English expression [in the meaning under 
consideration] seems to have had its origin in the 
navy.” The clauses in brackets express what 
should have been evident from the context. 

Dr. Cuance directs my particular attention to 
the first and last of the references he supplies. I 
was already acquainted with the quotations from 
Faller and Heylin as well as with one much 
earlier from Coverdale, but they were wide of my 
special purpose ; and as to his last reference, Mr. 
Smiles’s description of the 1643 petition as ‘‘ the 
famous round robin” is no proof that the term was 
in use at an earlier date than the moment when 
Mr. Smiles himself committed it to paper. Can 
Dr. Cuance quote from a document of 1643 a 
passage in which this petition is so designated ? 

Dr. Cuance refers to my suggestion of roband 
as a possible etymology for the expression (only, of 
course, let me observe, in the sense of a petition of 
nautical origin), but he ought to have noticed that 
I almost nullified that suggestion by adding : “ If 
a small pancake is called a round robin in Devon- 
shire, we have, perhaps, a better clue.” 

F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Dr. Cuance must go much further back than 
Fuller’s ‘Church History’ for the passage he 
quotes about the ‘‘ predie round robbin.” On 
9 June, 1536, Latimer preached one of his un- 
compromising sermons, and on 23 June the Lower 
House of Convocation indirectly replied to it, and 
formulated a list of complaints as to the open 
blasphemy of holy things, and so forth, alleging, 
among other things, that ‘‘lewd persons were not 
afraid to say, ‘Why should I see the sacring of the 
high mass? Is it anything but a piece of bread or 
a little pretty piece Round Robin ?’” See Froude’s 
‘England,’ vol. ii. 477, quoting Strype’s 
‘ Memorials,’ vol. ii. p. 260. Ido not think the 
full passage bears out the pancake theory. 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Porators as 4 Cure ror Ragvmartism (8" 8. 
ix, 248, 396, 488; x. 98, 145).—The following 
appeared in Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 18 March, 
1896 :— 

“ The popular superstition that potatoes have special 
curative properties in cases of rheumatism wil! probably 
die hard. One life-long sufferer from that distressing 
complaint has a queer collection of alleged ‘cures’ 


* My authority for this date, promised in my previous 
note, is: ‘Two Discourses of the Navy, 1638 and 1659,’ 
by John Hollond (Navy Records Soc., vol. vii.), pp. 156, 
159, the example already quoted being from p. 156, 
That at p. 159 is: “If letters, round robins, &c., came 


“the notion [that our people copied the “round 


to the navy office......they were immediately acquainted 
therewith.” 
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arranged systematically in a neat cabinet, One shelf is 
devoted to a series of small, wrinkled objects, which 
look and feel like large pebbles, They are not pebbles, 
however, but potatoes which have become almost petri- 
fied through being carried a long time in the pocket, 
Each potato is marked with a small label bearing some 
such inscription as this : ‘Carried from Nov. 12, 1878, to 
May 18,1880. Very efficacious.’ The collector claims 
that the potato carried in the trousers pocket has proved 
to be the best of the many remedies he has tried. He 
carries one potato until the return of his rheumatic 
twinges seems to testify to the decline of the tuber’s 
curative properties. Then he takes a new potato and 
locks the old one up in his cabinet. This trousers- 
pocket, or faith-cure habit, it should be eaid, applies 
only to the Irish potato, The common potato has, it is 

ntained, no charm, except as food for a hungry man.” 


C. P. Hare. 


Tae Joxon Mepat or Cnarzes I. (8 §, xi. 
145).—We beg to offer a slight correction anent 
the history of the Juxon medal. Your corre- 
spondent states that ‘‘at the recent sale the 
Trustees of the British Museum acquired the 
medal for 7701.” This is incorrect, as we purchased 
the piece for 7701. for ourselves at the sale referred 
to, and the Trustees of the British Museum have 
since acquired it of us. We are not in a position 
to state the precise sum they have paid for it, but 
no doubt an inquiry on that point at the Museum 
would be readily answered by the officials in charge. 

Spink & Son. 


Cot. Henry Martin (8" §. xi. 68).—Two 
portraits of this man are noted at p. 197 of vol. v. 
of the fifth edition of Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’: (1) An original picture in the pos- 
session of Charles Lewis, Esq., in Coxe’s ‘Tour in 
Monmouthshire ’; (2) an engraving (with his seal 
and autograph) by J. Tuck. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Licensks TO Emicrarte, 1635 S. xi. 108).— 
Possibly “ The original lists of persons of quality, 
emigrants, religious exiles, political rebels, serving 
men sold for a term of years, apprentices, children 
stolen, maidens pressed, and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American plantations, 1600- 
1700,” may furnish the required information. A 
copy of this work may be consulted in the Library, 
Guildhall, E.C. Everarp Home 


Sr. Joun Baptist’s Anpey, Cotcuester (8 
8. xi. 147).—The document referred to by your 
correspondent containing a drawing of the exe- 
cution of the last Abbot of Colchester is in the 
British Museum (MS. Egerton, 2164). I have 
just had it reproduced, and it will form a frontis- 
piece to the second volume of the Colchester 
Chartulary which is being printed privately by 
Lord Cowper for presentation to members of the 
Roxburghe Club. 


J. E. Larrow Picxerine, Librarian. 
Inner Temple. 


Everte: §. xi. 7).—John de 
Spanton and William de Spaunton are mentioned 
in the ‘Cartularium Prioratus de Gysburne’ 
(Surtees Soc., vol. Ixxxvi.). W. C. B. 


**Gert”=Great (8 xi. 6).—Gert or girt 
thus used with the g hard is familiar to me as 
occurring in the north of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. A big girl in the 
North Riding is called a “‘girt lass,” and a stupid 
lout is dubbed a ‘‘ girt sammy raw-heead.” Girt 
is also used in the sense of familiar, friendly, 
intimate, as ‘‘they’re varra girt tegither.” For 
transposition of letters compare girse for grass. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Girt = great occurs in the Dorset dialect. Readers 
of Wm. Barnes’s ‘Poems of Rural Life’ will 
remember ‘‘ The girt woak tree that’s in the 
dell,” “The girt wold house o’ mossy stwone,” 
“ The girt wood vire”; or, again, “ The girt glassen 
house” of the “ Lon’on vok.” H. F. Movte. 


This is given in Mrs. Sarah Hewitt’s ‘ Peasant 
Speech of Devonshire.’ It is not given in the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ although gret, grete, 
and grat are. D. M. R. 


Also in North Lincolnshire. J.T. F. 


Mepats ror THe Battie or THE Nie (8* §, 
x. 376, 466).—I have one of these copper medals, 
which I purchased at the sale of Sir Alex. Davison’s 
effects at Swarland Hall (Northumberland) some 
five-and-twenty years One side shows the 
French fleet at anchor, and the English ships 
taking up their positions in Aboukir Bay. En- 
circling them is “ Almighty God has blessed His 
Majesty’s arms,” and below, ‘‘ Victory of the Nile, 
August 1, 1798.” On the other side a female 
figure, holding a branch in her right hand, rests 
on an oval shield, on which is a half-length bust 
of Nelson, with the legend, ‘* Earope’s Hope, and 
Britain’s Glory.” Encircling this, ‘‘ Rear Admiral 
Lord Nelson of the Nile.” On the edge the 
inscription already quoted. The artist’s name is 
**C, H. Kruchler.” In front of Swarland Hall, 
and close to the high road, Davison erected an 
obelisk-shaped monument to the memory of Nelson. 
On the body are the words, “England expects 
every Man to do his Duty”; and on the pedestal, 
** Not to commemorate the Pablic Virtue and the 
Achievements of Nelson, which is the Duty of 
England, but to the Memory of Private Friend- 
ship, this Erection is dedicated by Alexander 
Davison.” The trees near it were arranged so as 
to show the positions which the fleets occupied at 
the battle, G. H, Tuompsoy. 

Alnwick, 


Racwet DE Pore (8 §, x. 516; xi. 94).— 


I would add to my previous reply that in 1871 
there was in the hands of a bookseller for sale a 
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plan on parchment of the interior of the church of 


Macleston, co. Stafford, dated 5 Jan., 1565/6, 

showing the position (or seating) for each 
ishioner, with their respective names, John 
eredith and Thomas Rider being then church- 

wardens. W. VY. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xo, 

The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. By Henry W. Cave, M.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

BeneatH the all but impenetrable jungles of Ceylon lie 
hidden the remains of one of the most ancient of civi- 
lizations—the most ancient of which England is the 
fully accredited possessor and guardian. During long 
centuries these have remained all but unvisited of Euro- 
peans, and it is only of late that, under the direction 
of the Archzological Commission, serious attempts at 
excavation have been carried out, Great gain has 
attended the labours that have been accomplished, 
Now, even, though the difficulties of travel are to some 
extent diminished, the results of the explorations are 
known to but few, and enormous tracts remain to chal- 
lenge further research. The difficulties attending a 
personal visit to the spots of highest interest are suffi- 


reserved to the close of the volume, the magnificent 
rock-temple of Aluwihari. At Mihintale, as elsewhere, 
the impression conveyed is that of a natural hill, with 
precipitous sides, covered with vegetation; and close 
observation is necessary to perceive that it is “a gigantic 
ruined edifice, in the erection of which many millions of 
bricks were brought to the top of the mountain and 
carefully laid.” Its height of a thousand feet is reached 
by one thousand eight hundred and forty gigantic steps. 
Of a picture of Maha Seya Dagaba, which for twenty 
centuries bas resisted disintegrating influences of time 
and vegetable growth, Mr. Cave says, “‘Some idea of the 
proportion of this dagaba may be gathered by noticing 
that what appears to be grass upon the upper portion of 
the structure is in reality a mass of forest trees that have 
grown up from seeds dropped by birds.” The Maha- 
riegha garden, twenty square miles in extent, is depicted 
as it last year showed. Of the Brazen Temple, erected 
on sixteen hundred monolithic columns of granite, the 
columns alone remain. It is, however, useless to con- 
tinue mentioning buildings which, without the aid of 
the illustrations, cannot be realized by the reader, We 
can but recommend the volume to those interested in 
antiquities, and in particular to those in whom archzo- 
logical knowledge or interest is combined with patriotic 
sentiment and admiration for natural beauty. Some 
portions of the book are painful reading. Such is the 
information supplied of the purely nominal rates at 
which elephants, now scarce in Ceylon, are allowed to 


cient to daunt all but the most energetic of the th d 

of Englishmen who, for pleasure or profit, visit the 
island, and the names of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa 
convey little or nothing to European scholarship. Among 
those who have visited the once mighty city of Anurad- 
bapura—now represented by a few native huts—and 
explored its remains is Mr, Cave, and the result of his 
visit is apparent in the handsome and profusely illus- 
trated volume before us. To the same writer we are 
indebted for ‘ Particulars of Picturesque Ceylon,’ a work 
in three volumes, to which this is to some extent a 
supplement. The earlier work reproduced by admirably 
executed photographs the life of to-day in Colombo, 
with views of temples, parks, fishing villages, and tea 
plantations; Kandy, with its unsurpassable tropical 
scenery, which has won for Ceylon the reputation of an 
Eartbly Paradise ; and Nuwara Eliya, with its mountain 
peaks, its foaming streams, and its flashing cascades, In 
place of these things we now have views of monumente, 
the hugest in some respects that are due to human 
labour—huge enough to have withstood the ravages of 
time and to remain to throw contempt on our pigmy 
efforts, Once more, for the purpose of preserving a 
record of these things—of the huge gardens, now deso- 
late, of the rock dwellings, and of the other features of 
these rarely explored regions—Mr. Cave bas employed 
photography, his management of which places him in 
the foremost rank. Into the history of the spote he 
depicts we may not venture. The task of narration calls 
for knowledge we do not claim, as well as space we 
cannot afford. We content ourselves with admiration of 
the clearness of the atmosphere that is preserved and 
the sharpness of the carvings which are reproduced. 
In the illustrations lies the real value of the work, the 
text doing little more than supply the information that 
renders the views intelligible, though it gives also a few 
particulars of travel and of residence in the picturesque 
and comfortable little rest-houses erected by Govern- 
ment in order to facilitate travel. At Mibintale, the 
cradle of that Buddhist influence to which the Singhalese 
owe the constructive energy which they display in the 
building of these vast cities and huge monuments, the 
illustration of religious edifices begins. We had pre- 
viously, however, seen, though the explanation was 


be caught and deported, 


The How | of Robert Burns. Edited by W. E. Henley 

and T. F. Henderson. Vol. III. (Edinburgh, Jack.) 
Tae third volume of the superb “Centenary Edition” 
of Burns of Mesers. Henley and Henderson has now 
appeared, leaving but one volume more to complete the 
work. Containing as it does the songs sent by Burns to 
Johneon’s * Musical Museum’ and Thomson's ‘Scottish 
Airs,’ it comprises his loveliest and most familiar lyrice, 
In the case of some of the songs contributed to the 
latter miscellany Burns suffered to some extent, his editors 
hold, from the »cademic tastes of Thomson, who himself 
was a poetaster, and who urged Burns to write more 
English than was good for him. At the time, however, 
when, under the influence of enthusiasm, he began to 
write for Thomson, his best days were past. “ Mis- 
fortunes, hardships, follies, excesses in fact and senti- 
ment, success itself, so barren of lasting profit to him— 
all these had done some part of their work ; and already 
his way of life was falling into the sere and yellow leaf, 
With some happy exceptions, accordingly, the Thomson 
songs are not in bis happier vein.” In the case of both 
these collections the MSS. have been available for pur- 
poses of collation to Messrs, Henley and Henderson, who 
have profited greatly thereby. Much valuable infor- 
mation has also been gathered from old broadsides and 
garlands, A “‘clandestine literature” of ballad and song 
exists both in Scotland and England; but the product 
of the Scots “ poetical shebeens is vastly preferable in 
the matter of melody and genius.” This statement will 
scarcely be disputed. Ballad literature is emphatically 
of Northern growth. The notes are numerous and 
practically exhaustive. So numerous are they, they defy 
either analysis or description. All that is known con- 
cerning Burns's share in reshaping and altering popular 
lyrics they tell us, In not a few cases, however, the 
matter remains in doubt. As an instance how much 
information may be given in a single note, we would 
refer the reader to the observations, pp, 402 et seg., on the 
‘Red, Red Rose.’ The new volume har, of course, all 
the attractions of its predecessors, and is delightful in 
type and in execution generally. Its illustrations com- 
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prise an engraved portrait from the picture by Alex- 
ander Nasmyth in the National Portrait Gallery, a repro- 
duction of the engraving by John Beugo in the Edinburgh 
* Burns’ of 1787, another of a silhouette by G. Burns Begg 
of Motherwell, and facsimiles of “Does haughty Gaul 
invasion threat?" and “Scots wha hae.” For Southron 
readers this edition remains incomparably the best. 


Demon Possession and Allied Themes. By the Rev, 
John Nevius, D.D. (Redway.) 
Dr. Nevivs's remarkable work on demonic possession has 
now reached a second edition, which is ushered in by an 
introduction from the pen of the Rev. F, F. Ellinwood, 
D.D., and accompanied by indexes of unusual extent and 
value by Mr. H. W. Rankin. Much to our comfort, the 
fact that the work is a second edition dispenses with the 
necessity of describing it at length, since it is a difficult 
work with which to deal. During forty years Dr. Nevius 
was a missionary belonging to some American Wesleyan 
mission. During his long residence in China he came 
across very numerous cases of what were held to be, and 
at length commended themselves to him as, demonic 
ssion, The belief in such appears to bave been 
general in the districts in which he dwelt. In its early 
pages his work is a record of cases of the kind in which 
the name of Jesus proved a cure as potent as in the 
days of the Gadarean swine. After mentioning the cases 
he deals with explanations of the phenomena, holding, 
as hold many of bis companions and disciples, that the 
most spiritualistic interpretation is the best. Concern- 
ing the good faith of Dr, Nevius, who has now passed 
into the land of shadows, no doubt is permissible. He 
has entered deeply into the question with which he 
deale, studied the works of the most erudite of his oppo- 
nents, and has displayed the p ion of eminent 
expository gifte, warped for good or for evil by more or 
less conscious preconvictions, After summing up, in 
chapter x., the character of the evidence he supplies and 
the facts he holds it to have established, he deals with 
the various theories of explanation. In regard to im- 
posture he consults Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages’; in respect of evolution, Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Cul- 
ture,’ from which he quotes at some length. In dealing 
with pathological explanations he takes an American 
work of Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, The psychological 
theory follows, and is succeeded by others, into which 
we have neither time, ability, nor inclination to enter. In 
endeavouring to establish a theory of modern miraclee— 
for to thie, practically, it seems to extend—Dr. Nevius 
arrays against himself not only the entire medical 
protession, but many who would limit the domain of 
purely scientific rule. His adversaries, even, are im- 
— by his good faith and his sincerity, and by the 


stense earnestness of his convictions. For ourselves, we 
prefer not to enter into the subjects with which he deals, 
and to content ourselves with ing to the students 
of the occult the appearance of a book which to them 
at least, and not to them alone, makes earnest appeal. 


First Records of British Flowering Plants, Compiled 
by W. A. Clarke, F.L.8, (West, Newman & Co.) 
Tuis useful and well-executed little work is reprinted, 
with additions and corrections, from the Journal of 
Botany. It aims at showing the first mention of any 
special flowering plant, drawn from the herbale, and 
from various botanical catalogues, compilations, and 
other works. As a first effort in ti. s direction it is 
atly to be commended, It might, however, be very 
much extended. We will supply Mr. Clarke with an 
instance, In a note to his translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
1612, Shelton speaks of “ Jasmines, a little, sweet, white 
flower that growes in Spaine in hedges, like our Sweet 


Marjoram.” Besides showing when sweet j 
known in England, it proves when—in come districts, at 
least—jasmine was not, 


La Langue Sacrée ; La Cosmoglyphie; Le Mystére 

Création. Par £mile-Soldi, ‘ari, 
M. Soxpr will please those of our readers who take 
interest in early religions, with their strange signs and 
symbole, and in the tracing of the undoubted similarities 
which exist between these symbols in parts of the world 
so far removed from one another as Japan and Gaul 
or Egypt and Yucatan. M. Soldi is not one of those 
gentlemen who have hunted to death the ideas of some 
writers on Rosicrucianiem, as it has been called; but, on 
the other hand, he is not, we imagine, sufficiently learned 
in Egyptology and Hellenism, or Americanism, to be 
able to avoid a good many traps. His book, which is 
the first volume of a great series, is plentifully illus- 
trated, and contains enormous numbers of cuts, which 
although ill arranged, and with many pitchforked in 
which should have no place in the volume, would, never- 
theless, be of the greatest utility to real students if they 
could be thoroughly trusted ; but then the references are 
in many cases not sufficient. For example, drawings 
are given from stones which are not accompanied by 
references to thoroughly well-known and solid works, and 
it is impossible to be sure that the drawing is accurate 
and unaccompanied by an exaggeration which the author 
himself admits he has found to exist in the work of 
many of his predecessors. 


Messrs. Grapines & Co. promise ‘ National Ballad 
and Song,’ a complete anthology of English, Scotch, and 
Irish lyrics prior to the year i700, edited by John 8, 
Farmer, ‘ Musa Pedestris,’ already noticed in our pages, 
will rank as the first volume. ‘Merry Songs,’ five 
volumes of which are in type, will follow, and be suc- 
ceeded by ‘Songs of Legend and Romance,’ ‘ Political 
Songs,’ ‘ Military Songs,’ &c. A fuithful reproduction of 
text is guaranteed, and other features will appeal to 
connoisseurs and book-lovers. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, F 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such otivens as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Werrapper (“The mill will never grind again,” &c.). 
We cannot — answer this constantly recurring 
question, and can only once more refer corres 
to 7% 8, iii, 209, 299; x. 508; xi. 79, 139. — 
Club ”).—See ‘N, & Q,” 

. x. 37, ; 7% 8, ili, 286, 417; iv. 15, 176; vii 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. , 

We beg — : = that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to thie rule we can make no exception. = 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


sth S, XI. Fes. 27, ‘97. 


SPORT, &c. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. H SMITH & §S ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Pesnes Clues 


A a of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and oes by the Author. With 3% Plates, Coloured v Hand. 6 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. 
A NATURAL HISTORY of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. “Thoroughly “Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand __... 63 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris’s other works) 126 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and sate 
by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand ove = 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. By E. J. LOWE, F.R. 5., &e. Third Edition. With 
74 Coloured Plates. Super-royal Svo.. 21 0 
TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, Structure, “and ‘Vees. “With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal Svo. ... 52 6 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British ee Union. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. In 2 vols. With 60 ony: Plates Coloured by and, and paramenen on Guards. 
Super-royal 8vo.__... 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Rupestence in “Cressing and Cultivation. with a "List ‘of the most 
important Varieties, and a of the ery of &e. E. J. Owe. 
With 62 Illustrations coo 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By E. LOWE, and w. "HOWARD, PHS. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in gs ation in this Country. Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal &vo.. “ 21 0 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL- LEAVED PLANTS. "By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, R. With 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. ... 3 0 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. "By BE. ri LOWE, F. R. Ss. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo._... ooo coe 42 0 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M.A. M. D. Z. With Notes on Species by 
the Hon, and Rev. F. G. DUTTON. Illustrated with $1 Coloured Plates. 3 vols, super-royal Svo.... 37 6 
BADMINTON LIBRARY, The, of SPORTS and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 
BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. E. T. WATSON. Comprising—Athletices, Boating, Coursing, 
Cricket, Cycling, Driving, Fencing, Fishing (2 vols.), Golt, Hunting, Mountaineering, Racing, 
Riding, Shooting (2 vols.), Skating, aaa era Yachting (2 vols. Me Tennis. 24 vols. crown 
8vo. half-morocco, gilt tops, new aa 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected ond Reprinted ‘from ‘the Field, ‘By Captain PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... one 10 6 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 22 Full- Page Coloured Plates, Oblong ose -- 12 6 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated . 6 
GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, half-calf,new _... eve 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING,. Illustrated .. 6 0 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an "ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘and L Woodeuts, 
Engraved by Edmund Evans... 76 
MR. CROP’S HARRIER’S. Illustrated by G. Bowers, with 20 Facsimile ‘Water-Colour Sketches, ‘and 3 
Black and White Drawings. Oblong, clotb.. 
RICE (Major-General WILLIAM).—INDIAN GAME (from Qual to Tiger). Beautifully illustrated with 
12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8vo. ene 
HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete History and Practice of the Art, Aadenn 


and Modern. With numerous interesting Anecdotes, Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo. ... -~ 160 
GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. I!lustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio ... 21 0 
INCIDENTS with the WARNHAM STAG-HOUNDS. [I)lustrated by Margaret Collyer. Oblong folio ... 21 0 


FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. W. eeeeaeen Portraits of 


all the Cricketers of the Present Day .. eee 12 6 


POACHER, The CONFESSIONS of a. Edite m by ‘JOHN ‘WATSON, F.L. s., Author of * Nature and ‘Wood. 
craft,’ * Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Illustrated by James West... eco 26 
Waaqeee (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP ROD. With Coloured Plates of "Trout Flies, 
nnow Tackles, Salmon Flies, Angles at w to Cust, and Bait. of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 8, XI. Fes, 27,97. 
A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S STANDARD WORKS. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—7/MES. 
“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—T7TRUTH. 
Price 15s. each net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 
Volumes I.-XLIX. (ABBADIE—RUSSELL) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


i blished on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work 
vena which it is confidently expected will be effected within three years from the present date, ’ 


Nore.—A full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. bound in cloth 
gilt top, witha Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume. . 

* * Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. bound in sets, 4!. 5s.; or the volumes bound 


se , 5s. each. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Uniform 


In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few 


Edition 
Illustrations 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, Each volume illustrated 
by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. = 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNIE BRONTE. Lib 
Edition. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, rary 
he POP ADS N, 7 nal 8 ’ 


7 vols. small feap. eac 
bet top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, 7 vols. each containing 4 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth 


POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 


the 
o Ale o. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, ls. 6d. per volume ; or the Set, bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold 


in & vols. small feap. Sv 
Jettered cloth case, 14 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 7 vols. feap. Svo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt 


top, 2s. 6d. 
M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 


Ww . 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and many additional 
Lustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 
° svo handsomely bound in cloth, 9. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederic 
Walker. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols, crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco, gilt, 5i. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition, 26 vols, 
= rae °° The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols, bound in 


Ls. 6d. each. 
cloth, gilt top, 1s. Se. ¢ *,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


in gold-lettered 
The NOVELS. 15 vols. lettere MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold 


bound in cloth, 4/. 1s. ; 


cloth case, 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward, post free on application, their CATALOGUE 
PUBLICATIONS, containing particulars of Works by 


. M. Thackeray. Leslie Stephen. H. Rider Haggard. tintin 
Browning. Miss Thackeray. Stanley J. Weyman. Holme 
Mrs. Browning. Sir A. Helps. Henry Seton Merriman, Mrs. Gaskell. 
yhr ard. - BE. Norris. eorge Gissing. he Author of ‘Th E 
Mrs. werd The Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’| The Author of ‘John Her- keeper at Home.” Game 


ir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.1. James Payn. ring. 
Matthew Arnold. S. R. Crockett. Hamilton Aidé, And other Popular Writers, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, ; and Publi: 
7 JOHN ©. FRANCIS a Bream's-buildings, ry-lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 27, 1897. 
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